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Michael  Burnham  &  Co. 

The  two  newspapers,  to  files  of  which  we  refer  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  scarcely  resemble  each  other  in  any 
thing  except  the  circumstance  of  their  both  being  news¬ 
papers.  The  one  is  the  first  literary  and  intellectual  ef¬ 
fort  which  has  yet  been  made  by  a  young  state  just  start¬ 
ing  into  an  independent  existence,  and  anxious  to  throw 
off  the  barbarism  of  ages ;  while  the  other  is  the  regular¬ 
ly  systematised  production  of  a  large  city,  long  accustomed 
to  such  conveniences,  and  to  be  viewed  more  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  mercantile  speculation,  than  as  a  symptom  of  any 
fresh  accession  of  mental  or  physical  vigour.  We  shall 
keep  this  distinction  in  view  in  the  remarks  we  are  about 
to  make  on  these  separate  publications,  speaking  of  the 
one  with  that  grave  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to 
it,  and  treating  the  other  with  less  ceremony,  as  being 
principally  useful  to  us  for  the  glimpses  it  affords  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  worthy  citizens  for  whose  espe¬ 
cial  accommodation  it  is  published. 

Among  the  public  measures  creditable  to  the  humanity 
of  the  United  States,  the  means  they  have  employed 
for  the  civilization  and  protection  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  that  vast  continent,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  true,  that  they  have  wrested  from 
these  Indians  a  country  which  was  once  their  own,  and 
left  them  only  remote  districts,  for  which,  as  yet,  the  con¬ 
querors  do  not  find  any  immediate  use ;  but,  having  thus 
attained  their  own  ends,  and  secured  their  own  settlement, 
they  have,  in  most  cases,  been  desirous  of  wounding  as 
little  as  possible  the  feelings  of  the  native  tribes.  Thinned 
as  their  numbers  are,  and  broken  as  is  their  spirit,  by  the 
annihilating  warfare  so  long  carried  on  against  them  by 
the  Spaniards,  little  cause  has  the  American  government 
ROW  to  fear  even  their  combined  efforts,  were  it  possible 
that  any  combination  for  political  purposes  could  be  en¬ 
tered  into  among  them.  It  is  only  on  the  extreme  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  American  territory — principally  on  the  north¬ 
east  and  south — that  Indians  are  now  to  be  found ;  for 
wherever  the  destruction  of  game  consequent  on  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  has  taken  place,  the  natives,  finding  the 
means  of  subsistence  become  insufficient,  have  sold  their 
lands,  tract  after  tract,  and  retired  to  remoter  parts.  The 
tribes,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety,  are  all  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  and,  though  probably  descended 
from  one  common  origin,  speak  different  languages,  and 
nut  rarely  enter  into  confederations  or  alliances.  We 
have  at  present  to  do  only  with  that  tribe  which  appears 
to  have  been  making,  of  late  years,  more  rapid  progress  to¬ 
wards  civilization  than  any  other — the  tribe  of  the  Che¬ 
rokee  Indians.* 

^hich  ranks  next  to  the  Cherokeet  in  civilization,  is 
BesidiL  Mohawk  Indians,  on  the  Grand  River  in  Upiier  Canada, 
imi  *^"d  places  of  worship,  many  of  them  can  read 

speak  English  with  fiuenc}'. 


The  Cherokees  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia 
and  the  Alabama  territory,  and  the  southern  borders  of 
Tennessee.  Their  number  is  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand ;  and  their  existence,  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  has  been  acknowledged  in  several  treaties  with  the 
Americans.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  has  for  several  years  evinced  a  considerable  anxiety 
to  remove  them  farther  back  ;  but  the  Cherokees  seem 
determined  to  make  a  stand,  and,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Republic  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities  with  their  im¬ 
mediate  neighbours,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  allowed'  to  remain  where  they  are.  From 
whatever  cause,  the  Cherokees  have  exhibited  a  greater 
willingness  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  improvement  than 
any  of  their  Indian  brethren,  and  they  have  not  been 
without  their  reward.  Having,  in  the  til's!  place,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  themselves  to  give  up  the  wandering  habits 
which,  for  the  most  part,  characterise  the  other  Indians, 
and  having  built  in  their  own  district  one  or  two  small 
towns,  of  which  New  Echota  is  the  principal,  they  soon 
made  considerable  progress  in  husbandry  and  domestic 
manufactures,  the  fruitful  nature  of  their  country  afford¬ 
ing  every  convenience  for  the  fonner,  and  their  own  quick 
ingenuity  speedily  initiating  them  in  the  latter.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1810,  we  learn,  by  Warden’s  “  Statistical 
Account  of  the  United  States,”  that,  besides  a  great  stock 
of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep,  they  had  500  ploughs, 
1600  spinning  wheels,  467  looms,  3  saltpetre  works,  50 
silversmiths,  and  numerous  mills  of  different  kinds.  This 
was  only  a  beginning ;  and,  during  the  last  nineteen  years, 
their  progress  has  been  gi*eat.  They  have  establislied  a  re¬ 
presentative  constitution, — thej’’  have  framed  a  code  of  laws, 
— they  have  set  a-going  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children, — and,  above  all,  they  have  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  printing;  and,  in  February  1828,  the 
first  number  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix,  was  issued  from  the  press  of  New  Echota,  printed 
partly  in  the  ancient  Cherokee  character,  and  pai'tly  in 
English  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites,  with  whom  they 
are  a  good  deal  intermingled.  This  newspaper,  a  file  of 
which  now  lies  before  us,  has  been  canded  on  ever  since, 
and  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  highly  curious  and 
interesting  publication.  It  is  supported  almost  exclusively 
by  native  Indians,  by  persons  whose  copper-coloured  com¬ 
plexion  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  inferior  mental 
capability,  yet  who  are  no  sooner  placed  in  circumstances 
of  a  more  favourable  nature  than  those  to  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  accustomed,  than  they  proceed  to  the 
display  of  as  much  talent  as  could  be  expected  from  any 
other  body  of  men  whatever.  It  is  certainly  something 
new  in  the  annals  of  literature,  to  find  literary  essays  in 
print,  the  real  and  only  names  of  whose  authors  would  at 
one  time  have  smacked  so  much  of  the  mokassin  and  toma¬ 
hawk.  These  names  are  such  as  Little  Turtle,  Head 
Thrower,  Sleeping  Rabbit,  Raccoon,  Slim  Fellow,  and 
Young  Chicken.  Yet  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the 
contributors  to  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  which  newspaper, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  conduc  ted  with  a  manly  spirit, 
a  philosophical  temjieraiice,  and  a  literary  ability,  that 
!  would  do  no  discredit  to  any  of  our  Fairopeaii  Journtb. 
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We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
contents  are  divided  and  arranged. 

The  paper,  which  is  a  folio  sheet  of  the  ordinary  size, 
contains  four  pages,  with  five  columns  on  each  page.  At 
the  top  of  the  first  column  of  the  first  page,  the  Editor’s 
and  Publisher’s  names  are  given  in  these  words  ; — “  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Elias  Boudinott ;  Printed  weekly  by  Isaach  Har¬ 
ris,  for  the  Cherokee  Nation.”  The  first  pjige  is,  for  the 
most  part,  chiefly  occupied  with  additions,  alterations,  and 
amendments,  to  the  Cherokee  laws,  as  resolved  on  by  the 
“  National  Committee  and  Council,”  and  printed  both  in 
English  and  Cherokee.  The  second  page  is  devoted  to 
communications,  which  are  sometimes  in  English,  some¬ 
times  in  Cherokee,  and  sometimes  in  both  ;  they  are  often 
exceedingly  sensible,  though  of  course  mostly  of  local  in¬ 
terest.  On  the  third  pfige  we  have  the  Editor’s  leading 
article,  followed  by  such  a  selection  of  public  news  from 
American  and  British  papers  as  may  be  supposed  to  be 
most  interesting  to  his  readers.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
Editor’s  style,  and  of  the  firm  and  manly  spirit  in  which 
he  writes,  being  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  we  shall  extract  one  of  his  articles  upon  the  siilgect 
of  the  encroachments  which  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Georgia  appears  anxious  to  make  upon  the  Cherokee  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  : 

“  ‘  Cherokee  lands, ^  ‘  Georgia  and  the  Cherokees,'  ‘  Geor- 
flia  rights,'  &c.  are  now  becoming  po[mlar  topics  of  edito¬ 
rial  talk  in  some  of  the  Georgia  papers,  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  well  suited  to  that  boisterous  kind  of  genius  which 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  in  Milled gevi lie.  If  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  ‘  Statesman,*  and  the  ‘  Southron,*  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  advocates  of  the  right  of 
Georgia  to  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  Ave  should 
rather  apprehend  that  this  controversy  Avill  not  be  impro¬ 
ved.  And  to  su;q>ose  that  the  lands  in  question  will  be  at¬ 
tained  by  means  of  such  language  as  has  b(?en  exhibited  in  the 
report  which  we  have  published,  and  such  language  .as  Ave  con- 
tinu.'illy  notice  in  the  papers,  AA'ould  be  to  deceiA^e oneself,  and 
show  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  Avill  be 
doing  an  in  just  ice  to  the  United  States  tohave  themostdistant 
idea  that  slie  Avill  be  influenced  to  redouble  her  exertions  to 
purcluise  the  Cherokee  lands,  merely  by  boisterous  and  fre¬ 
quently  unbecoming  Language  ;  and  unless  Ave  are  very 
much  deceived,  the  Cherokees  Avill  not  be  influenced  to 
mov'e  a  step  toAvards  the  setting  sun  by  such  means.  If 
the  state  of  Georgia  e\’er  attains  her  Avishes,  it  Avill  be  by 
fair  and  friendly  means,  Avhen  the  United  States  shall  pur- 
cluase,  and  the  Cherokees  voluntarily  relin(|uish,  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  receive  an  eijuivalent.  But  it  is  expected  they  Avill 
act  independently  for  themseU’es  as  freemen,  and  as  the 
rightful  oAvners  of  the  land.  We  are  aware  that  force  is 
talked  of,  but  it  is  nothing  more  .as  yet ;  and  it  is  our  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  Avill  not  be  carried  into  effect,  either  by  the 
Unitinl  States  or  the  state  of  Georgia.  This  great  nation, 
this  land  of  the  oppressed,  this  land  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  Avill  not  disgrace  itself,  by  driving  aAvay  Avitli  the 
]Munt  of  the  bayonet  a  feAV  handfuls  of  Indians  ;  and  for 
Avhat?  For  a  small  tract  of  country,  and  because  these  In¬ 
dians,  by  their  smalliu^;  are  unable  to  defend  it.  It  Avill  be 
more  honourable,  and  highly  more  becoming,  if  those  Avho 
Avish  to  make  the  (’herokee  question  a  matter  of  private 
coiiA'ersjition  and  public  harangues,  Avill  p.ay  attention  to 
decorum  and  propriety  of  language.  This  Avould  be  the 
best  course ;  for  if  their  cause  is  just,  it  Avill  not  re<piire  in- 
temi)erate  langiuige  to  disclose  the  truth,  and  if  their  cause 
is  unjust,  Avhich  Ave  rather  think  is  the  case,  they  Avill  be 
bjtvtMl  from  much  mortifiaition. 

“It  Avould  appear  from  Avhat  h.ad  heretofore  came  to  our 
knoAvbHlge,  that  the  petiple  of  Georgia,  Ave  mean  those  Avho 
are  urging  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  Avere 
j»erft*ctly  unite«l,  and  that  the  foundation  of  their  claim  Avas 
Avell  known,  and  harmoniouslv  supporte<l.  The  case,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  different.  XV’hile  some  are  establishing 
their  right  to  the  lands  in  <|uestion  from  a  giant  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign,  otheia  merely  laugh  at  this  idea,  and  resort 
to  another  etpially  as  absurd,  ‘  permanent  occupancy.* 
What  they  mean  by  ^permanent  occupancy,*  are  not 
able  to  divine.  It  cannot  be  the  common  .'iccept.'ition  of  the 
word,  for  the  Cherokees  have  most  undoubtedly  a  stronger 
claim  to  this  country,  on  the  ground  of  <K*cupancy,  original 
and  permanent  occupanci/,  than  any  other  people.  They 
Avere  in  injacejul  possession  of  their  lands,  given  them,  not 


by  a  Roman  Pontiff,  but  by  the  Creator,  Avhen  the  first  in¬ 
habitants  of  Georgia  came  into  this  country,  and  it  is  Aveli 
knoAvn  that  this  possession  eA^er  since  has  been  permanent 
We  have  not  yet  seen  a  Georgian  permanently  occupying 
any  parCof  the  Cherokee  nation  ;  and,  in  fact,  none  have 
ever  attempted  to  settle  in  it  Avithout  being  driA^en  out  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  United  States  government.  It  Avould  seem  rather 
curious,  and  not  a  little  mortifying,  if  the  declaration  of 
these  men,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  was  admissible,  that  the 
rightful  owners  should  be  driven  from  their  possessions 
Avith  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

“  The  detennination  of  the  Cherokees  not  to  remoAe,  is 
considered  insolent,  and  the  reason  of  this  insolence  is  asl 
cribed  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  the 
general  government  has  greatly  befriended  the  Cherokees* 
and  it  is  Avell  for  them,  for,  had  it  been  otbei’Avise,  they 
Avould  most  assuredly  haA^e  been  devoured  fifty  years  ago. 
But  it  is  not  true  th.at  they  have  become  insolent  from  this 
fact.  They  haA^e  been  respectful  to  their  Great  Father,  and 
they  Avish  to  preserA'e  the  same  respect,  though  they  have 
refused  to  sell  their  country  to  him.  But  is  it  a  crime  to 
refuse  to  sell  one’s  property?  Is  an  inferior  person  account¬ 
ed  guilty  AV’hen  he  conscientiously  Avith holds  his  possessions 
from  his  superior  ?  In  this  land  of  liberty  he  certainly  ought 
not  to  be.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  free  men,  and  wish 
to  have  the.  right  of  disposing  of  our  lands  to  tlie  United 
States,  Avdien,  and  in  Avhat  Avay,  Ave  please.  Query :  If 
the  lands,  noAV  in  the  peaceable  ])Ossession  of  the  Cherokees, 
are  absolutely  the  pro])erty  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  Avhy  is 
it  that  money  is  a[q>roj»riated,  commissioners  appointed, 
and  proflers  made,  to  purchase  these  lands  ?  There  is  soine- 
Avhere  a  manifest  inconsistency.” 

The  tone  in  Avhich  these  remarks  are  Avritten  Avould  do 
honour  to  any  people  ;  and  the  recollections  they  are  c.il- 
culated  to  cherish  in  the  breast  of  the  Indians,  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  c.annot  but  have  the  effect  of  inspiring 
them  Avith  that  virtuous  pride,  Avhich  is  the  best  incen- 
tiA’c  to  exertion.  The  Indian  knows,  and  oiujht  to  know, 
that  Avhatever  the  Americans  may  have  done  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  once  belonged  exclusiA^ely  to  his  ancest<u*s,  av ho  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  a  gift  from  the  “  Great  Spirit.”  One  of  their 
popular  traditions  runs  thus  : — “  The  Avhite  people  came 
in  a  gre.'it  canoe.  They  asked  us  only  to  let  them  tie  it 
to  a  tree,  lest  the  AA^aters  should  carry  it  away  ; — we  con¬ 
sented.  They  then  said  some  of  their  people  Avere  sick, 
and  they  asked  jiermissiou  to  land  them,  and  put  them 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  ice  then  came,  and 
they  could  not  go  UAvay.  They  then  begged  a  piece  of 
land  to  build  Avig-Avams  for  the  AAunter  ; — we  granted  it 
to  them.  They  then  asked  for  some  corn  to  keep  them 
from  starving  ; — Ave  furnished  it  to  them,  they  jiromising 
to  go  aAvay  Avhen  the  ice  Avas  gone.  When  this  happ**n- 
ed,  Ave  told  them  they  must  go  away  Avith  their  big  canoe ; 
but  they  pointed  to  their  big  guns  round  their  wig-AV'ams, 
and  said  they  would  stay  there,  and  that  Ave  could  not 
make  them  go  aAV'ay.  AfterAvards  more  came.  They 
brought  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  Avith  them,  ol 
Avhich  the  Indians  greAv  v'ery  fond.  They  persuaded  us 
to  sell  them  some  land.  Finally,  they  drove  us  back,  from 
time  to  time,  into  the  Avilderness,  far  from  the  Avater,  and 
the  fish,  and  the  oysters.  They  have  destroyed  the  game; 
our  peojde  have  Avasted  aAvay,  and  now  Ave  live  misera¬ 
bly,  Avhile  they  are  enjoying  our  fine  and  beautiful  coun¬ 
try.”  Simple  as  this  narrativ'e  is,  Ave  suspect  it  is  not 
very  far  from  the  truth  ;  and,  seeing  the  injustice  that 
has  been  done  them  in  time  past,  it  surely  becomes  the 
Avhite  man’s  duty  to  treat  the  Indians  now  Avith  all  the 
kindness  in  his  poAver,  especially  Avhen  they  show  them¬ 
selves  so  willing  and  able  to  profit  by  that  kindness. 

The  fourth  page  of  the  Cherokee  Phaiiix  is  devoted 
principally  to  literature  ;  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  ot 
extracts  from  American  and  British  periodicals.  It  also 
contains  inv'ariably  a  poem  by  Mrs  Ilemans,  copied  of 
course  from  some  English  publication.  This  lady  seems 
to  be  no  less  a  faA’oiirite  among  the  Indians,  than  she  is 
in  her  ovv'ii  country  ;  and  it  certainly  speaks  AV’ell  tor  lu- 
!  dian  dispositions,  that  her  fine  appeals  to  the  natural  teel- 
ings  of  the  human  bosom  should  be  felt  by  them  in  their 
full  force.  The  only  other  English  poetry  which  we  ob- 
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fervc  quoted,  is  an  extract  from  Pollok’s  “  Course  of 
Time.”  The  Cherokees,  however,  seem  to  have  poets 
among  themselves,  for  there  are  several  original  pieces  in 
that  language,  besides  one  or  two  poetical  translations  into 
it  from  Watts’s  Hymns.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this 
highly  meritorious  paper  will  go  on  steadily,  and  rapidly 
increase  in  prosperity.  A  thousand  difficulties  must  have 
attended  the  commencement  of  such  an  undertaking ;  and 
of  these  some  little  notion  may  be  formed,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  intimation  in  the  twentieth  Number  : — “  We  think 
it  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  one  of  our  hands 
has  left  us  to  see  a  parent  who  is  dangerously  ill,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  issue  our  next  Number  until 
the  week  after  next.  Our  patrons  will  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
member,  that  the  location  of  our  paper  renders  such  fail¬ 
ures  unavoidable,  as  it  is  not  in  our  power,  in  cases  like 
the  above,  to  procure  substitutes.”  The  same  Number 
contains  a  modest  and  well-written  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  the  paper,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  its  existence  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  support  received  from 
those  who  are  not  Indifins  ;  and  that,  though  as  many 
subscribers  had  come  forward  among  the  Indians  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected,  yet  that,  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  conductors’  labours  without  embarrassment,  the  list 
would  have  to  be  considerably  augmented.  We  believe 
this  appeal  produced  good  effects  ;  the  paper  continues  to 
be  regularly  published,  and  the  Cherokee  nation  is  quickly 
advancing  in  civilization,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  em¬ 
bellish  life. 

We  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  till  our  next. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  in  1824, 
1825,  1826,  and  1827.  By  K.  11.  Madden,  Esq. 

M.  ll.C.S.  Two  vols.  London.  Henry  Colburn. 
1829. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope  is  directed  towards  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  struggle  which  is  there  taking  place  between  two  of 
the  most  unwieldy  powers  of  modern  times,  the  work  of 
an  intelligent  traveller,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  whole  arcana  of  the  Turkish  character 
and  Ottoman  policy,  must  be  considered  interesting  and 
valuable.  Mr  Madden’s  book  answers,  in  many  resj)ects, 
this  description,  and  supplies  us  with  that  species  of  in¬ 
formation  we  wish  to  receive.  At  the  same  time,  with¬ 
out  entering  into  argument  on  the  subject,  we  think  it 
right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  doubt, 
(though  we  know  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  received  be¬ 
lief,)  that  the  circumstance  of  a  traveller  in  the  East  be- 
longing  to  the  medical  profession  is  in  his  favour.  In 
one  respect  it  no  doubt  is  an  advantage,  as  it  secures  for 
him  occasional  admission  into  private  families,  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  obtain  ;  but  has  it  not  a  tendency  to 
make  him  much  better  acquainted  with  one  peculiar  phasis 
ot  society  than  with  any  other,  and  that,  too,  the  least  plea¬ 
sing  one?  He  sees  disease  in  all  its  various  shapes,  and  his 
mind  naturally  dwells  upon  the  causes  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  that  disease.  Stories  of  private  scandal,  and  fa¬ 
mily  dissensions  and  quarrels,  ending  in  brutal  attempts 
at  revenge,  thus  become  familiar  to  him,  and  the  gi'eat 
stieam^  of  health,  sound  morality,  and  hap[)iness.  Hows 
past  him  unregarded.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  medical 
levellers  represent  in  general,  we  think,  the  very  worst 
8i<e  of  things ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  we  suspect,  that 

**  Madden  has,  in  the  present  instanv^,  done  barely 
justice  to  the  Turks.  Mr  Madden  is,  nev'ertheless,  an 
acute  observer  and  a  clever  writer.  Many  of  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Ottoman  dynasty  are  evidently  founded  on 
a  ^mprehensive  examination  of  the  system  on  which 
built ;  and  politicians  ought  to  have  some  respect 
^or  the  clear-sightedness  of  that  individual,  Avho,  so  far 
as  the  year  1825,  expressed  himself  thus  in  a  letter 
the  Earl  of  Blessington “  Russia,  or  whatever 


other  power  ultimately  removes  the  carcass  of  Turkey 
from  Thrace,  may  perhaps  for  a  period  bend  under  the 
burden,  meet  at  the  commencement  with  impediments  en. 
masse,  encounter  famine  and  sickness  in  its  progress ;  but 
the  event  of  a  single  pitched  battle  will  be  the  coup  de 
grace  to  Turkey,  and  the  very  fears  of  the  invaded  will 
accomplish  the  prediction  of  their  expulsion  from  Eu¬ 
rope.”  “  I  never  questioned  a  Turk,”  he  adds,  “  on  the 
stability  of  the  empire,  who  did  not  state  his  conviction 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  Giaours  were 
to  prevail  over  the  true  believers.” 

Air  Aladden  resided  for  a  long  Avhile  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with 
a  description  of  the  present  condition  and  manners  of  the 
Turks.  He  afterwards  visited  Egypt,  the  lied  Sea, 
Nubia,  and  Palestine  ;  and  the  second  volume  contains 
many  interesting  details  of  his  adventures  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  We  can  at  present  mjike  only  one  or  two  miscel¬ 
laneous  extracts,  Avhich  shall  relate  principally  to  the 
Turks.  We  have  already  said  that  Air  Aladdeii  is  no 
admirer  of  this  people,  neither  is  he  inclined  to  attach 
much  Aveigbt  to  the  visions  of  the  Philhellenists,  as  the 
folloAving  passage  regarding  the  warlike  habits  of  the  two 
nations  sufficiently  proves  : 

AIilitary  Tactics  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks. — “  If 
any  one  can  believe  such  qualities  as  the  Turks  possess  can 
make  virtuous  citizens  or  good  soldiers,  I  would  only  ask  to 
transport  that  person,  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  spectJicle  of 
an  engagement  between  the  Alahometans  and  the  Greeks. 
After  the  dreiidful  note  of  preparation  had  long  been  heard, 
he  would  find  the  two  armies  in  the  field,  and  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  distance  from  each  other;  he  would  find  the  Greeks, 
who  are  the  most  religious  people  in  the  world,  posted  pro¬ 
bably  behind  a  church  ;  he  would  obsiTve  the  Ottomans, 
who  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  for  a  siege,  affording 
their  lives  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  or  perha])s  by  a  wall ;  and 
he  would  expect  to  hear  the  thunders  of  the  artillery  com¬ 
mence  ;  but  Avould  he  hear  them  Avithont  a  jiarley  ?— Oh, 
no!  the  ground  is  classic,  and,  like  the  Avorthies  of  Homer, 
the  hostile  heroes  must  abuse  one  another  first ;  he  Avould 
hear  the  noble  Aloslems  magnanimously  roaring,  ‘  Come  on, 
ve  uncircuincised  Giaours  I  Ave  haA'e  your  mothers  for  our 
slaves.  Alay  the  birds  of  heaven  defile  your  fathers’  heads  ; 
come  on,  ye  Caffres  I*  Then  Avould  he  hear  the  descendents 
of  Themistocles,  noAAUse  intimidated,  vociferating,  ‘  Ap¬ 
proach,  ye  turbaned  dogs!  Come  and  see  us  making  Avad- 
ding  of  your  Koran ;  look  at  us  trampling  on  your  faith, 
and  giving  pork  to  your  daughters  !’  Greiitly  edified  Avith 
such  a  prelude  to  the  horrorsof  the  Avar,  he  would  at  last  bear 
two  or  three  hundred  random  shots,  but  he  would  look  for  the 
armies  and  he  Avould  not  see  them  ;  he  Avould  observe  stones 
Hying,  Avhen  the  ammunition  failed ;  and  at  night,  AA'hen  the 
carnage  ceased,  he  Avould  hju’dly  knoAv  Avhether  to  be  asto¬ 
nished  most  at  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Avarlike  Turks,  or 
at  the  great  discretion  of  the  ])atriotic  Greeks.  And  he  Avould 
seek  the  returns  of  the  killed  and  Avounded  ;  and  Avhat  Avith 
the  bursting  of  guns,  and  some  unlucky  shots,  he  Avould 
find  half-a-dozen  killed  on  either  side,  and  he  AAMiuld  see  the 
classic  Greeks  Avrangling  sover  the  bodies  of  their  own 
people  for  the  dead  men's  shirts ;  and  he  would  obserA'e  the 
amiable  Turks  cutting  off  the  ears  of  their  fallen  country¬ 
men,  to  send  to  Constantinople  as  trophies  from  the  heads 
of  their  enemies.  And  if  he  Avent  to  Napoli  di  liomania, 
he  Avould  hear  a  Greek  Te  Dcum  chanted  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  over  Ciod’s  enemies  ;  or  he  Avould  return  by 
Constantinople,  and  hear  the  Prophet  glorified  from  the 
Alosipie,  for  the  overthroAv  of  tlie  Infidels ;  at  all  events, 
he  Avould  be  sure,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  read  in  the 
Times  of  the  great  victory  achieved  by  the  struggling  Greeks, 
and  in  the  Courier,  of  the  signal  defeat  the  Grecian  rebels 
had  just  sustained.  And  after  the  gentleman  had  Avept  or 
laughed  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  be  would  luiA’e  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  arrogance  of  tlie  Turks,  the  effrontery  of 
the  (ireeks,  and  the  cowardice  of  both.” — Vol.  I.  pp.  74-7. 

At  the  present  moment,  AV'hen  a  hostile  army  is  at  its 
A’ery  gates,  our  reiiders  Avill  peruse  Avith  interest  Air 
Aladden’s 

DEsnuPTioy  OF  Constantinople., — “  WhoeAer  Avould 
paint  the  picturesque  in  ail  its  loveliness,  has  but  to  gaze  on 
Stamboul  from  the  sea.  Whoever  Avould  pourtray  the  6ar- 
baresQue  in  all  its  horrors,  has  but  to  land  and  Avade  through 
the  aoominations  of  Constantinople.  It  is  not  uiy  inten- 
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tion  to  repeat,  for  the  hundreflth  time,  the  eharms  of  the 
Bosphorus,  to  surfeit  you  with  tlie  praises  of  its  fairy  sce¬ 
nery,  of  its  smiling  shores,  studded  with  enchanting  Kiosks^ 
and  ^aced  with  lofty  Minarets  afid  splendid  Mosques.  All 
this  you  will  conceive  without  my  description.  And  like¬ 
wise,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  triiveller  who  sets  his  foot 
iti  the  Turkish  metrojudis,  is  doomed  to  traverse  the  lilth- 
iest  .and  most  ill-constructed  city  in  Europe. 

'J'he  population  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years  ;  it 
now,  probably,  does  not  exceed  eight  hundred  thousand 
souls,  including  the  suburbs  of  Scutari,  Pera,  Galatea,  &c.  ; 
and  to  keep  up  this  number,  drained  as  the  town  is  con¬ 
stantly  by  the  plague,  the  provinces  are  totally  exhausted. 
You  may  imagine  what  a  tax  it  is  upon  the  latter,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  ])lague  of  1812  ciit  oif  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  people  in  the  capital  and  the  circum¬ 
jacent  villages  along  the  Bosphorus,  and  that  to  supply  the 
deticicncy,  the  surrounding  country  was  depopulated.  The 
city  is  o^  a  triangular  form,  and  lies  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
rising,  with  a  steep  acclivity,  into  several  mounts.  These 
are  intersected  by  narrow  lanes,  for  tliere  is  no  thorough¬ 
fare  deserving  the  name  of  a  street ;  and  the  whole  town  is 
encompassed  by  crumbling  walls  and  ancient  turrets.  The 
compass  of  the  city  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles.  The 
two  most  imposing  structures  are  the  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan, 
which  forms  an  angle  of  the  town,  and  is  said  to  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  an  im¬ 
mense  pile  of  incongruous  buildings,  huddled  together  with¬ 
out  taste  or  order ;  and,  like  the  emjure,  is  a  colossal  mass, 
“  coinposetl  of  a  strarige  mixture  of  heterogeneous  and  ir- 
recon<dIable  parts  and  the  Mosque  of  San  Sophia,  whose 
splendid  dome  dominati»s  the  city,  and  whose  respect  has 
survived  its  degradation. 

“  Close  to  this  ancient  structure  is  the  Hippodrome^  the 
horse-course  of  the  Greek**,  now  converted  into  the  Atmei- 
dan,  or  cavalry  gi'ound  of  the  Turks  ;  in  the  centre  are  the 
remains  of  an  Egyptian  Obelisk;  and  near  this  still  exists 
tlie  famed  brazen  pillar,  consisting  of  three  serpents,  asceml- 
ing  in  a  spiral  coui'se,  but  dejudved  of  their  heads,  >vhich 
formerly  looked  on  the  three  sides  of  the  city.  There  are  no 
other  vestiges  of  the  glorious  city  of  Constantinople  worth 
mentioning.  The  Imperial  Library,  which  was  thought 
to  contain  many  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  lias 
been  examined  by  Dr  Clarke  and  others,  and  no  work  of 
value  has  been  discovered.  The  place  w'here  stood  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Constantine  is  now  a  receptacle  for  cattle!  Heaven 
knows  into  what  some  of  our  piilaces  may  be  convei*ted  in  a 
dozen  centuries,  if,  peradventure,  a  remnant  of  the  lath  and 
plaster  be  then  in  existence  I  In  every  corner  of  the  city,  a 
pack  of  hungry  dogs  are  suflered  to  prowl,  for  the  diversion 
they  afford  in  worrying  all  Frank  ])assengers;  and  nothing 
rjiii  exceed  the  amusement  of  the  Turks,  when  they  behold 
a  Christian  mangled  by  these  ferocious  animals.  I  can 
safely  say,  I  have  never  yet  jiassed  through  the  bazars^ 
without  having  the  dogs  set  on  me  by  the  men  ;  wdthout 
liaving  stones  jielted  at  me  by  boys  ;  or  being  spit  upon  by 
the  wMunen,  and  being  cursed  as  an  infidel  and  a  Calfre  by  j 
all !  I  was  very  near  having  a  sword  put  through  me,  for 
chastising  a  little  rascid  who  dung  a  stone  at  my  head  ;  and, 
on  another  occasion,  for  only  looking  indignant  at  a  fat  lady 
who  spat  upon  me,  1  was  rather  roughly  handled  by  her 
and  her  companions.  The  streets,  soon  after  dusk,  are  as 
silent  as  death  ;  not  a  word  is  heard,  but  the  pass-word  of 
the  sentinel,  or  the  occiisional  announcement  of  a  conHagra- 
tion,  wdth  the  w^arning  cry  of  ‘  Vangenvar  !'  and  few  nights 
occur  witliout  the  ravaues  of  fire  in  some  ]>arts  of  the  city. 

I  have  already  wu*tiH*s'<ed  three.  In  one  of  these  conflagra¬ 
tions  the  v/h<Ile  of  a  street  w  as  burned  dow  n.  The  houses 
are  of  w’ood,  and  once  in  a  blaze,  no  effort,  short  of  pulling 
down  the  neighbouring  houses,  arrests  the  progress  of  the 
fire.  There  are  seldom  any  lives  lost ;  so  that  a  stranger 
may  witness  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  w'ithout  much 
prejudice  to  his  humanity.  ”—\ol.  I.  pp.  92-(3. 

To  this  w  e  shall  add  the  follow  ing  graphic  passage ; 
Turkish  Sports. — “  The  only  remnant  of  Saracen  chi¬ 
valry  existing  in  Turkey  is  the  /ereed  tournament.  1  w’it-  | 
ness^l  one  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  imperial  | 
harem,  and  certainly  never  beheld  so  imposing  a  specUicleas  ! 
this  immense  ass<*mblage  of  people  exhibitccl :  upw’artls  of 
t>0,000  |>ersons  of  either  sex,  in  all  the  varieties  of  Eastern 
C4>8tuine,  and  in  which  all  tlie  coloui*s  of  the  rainbow  w'ere  | 
blended,  were  seated  on  the  sloping  side's  of  a  natural  am- 
phithe:itre  :  the  Sultan  sat  above,  magnificently  apparelled, 
siirreiuiideil  by  his  black  and  white  slaves  in  glittering  attire. 
He  apiieiired  about  forty-four  years  of  age  ;  his  figure  lua-  | 


jestic,  and  his  aspect  noble:  his  long  black  beard  added  to 
the  solemnity  of  features,  which  he  never  relaxed  for  a 
moment ;  and  while  all  around  were  convulsed  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  the  buiFooneries  of  a  Merry  Andrew,  who  amused 
the  multitude,  he  kefd  his  dark  eye  on  the  juggler,  but  he 
never  smiled.  Hundreds  of  horsemen  were  galloping 
and  fro  on  the  plain  below,  hurling  the  jereed  at  random  • 
now  assailing  the  nearest  to  them,  now  in  pursuit  of  the  dis¬ 
armed.  Their  dexterity  in  avoiding  the  weapon  w  as  luckily 
very  great,  otherwise  many  lives  must  have  been  lost ;  as  it 
was,  I  saw  one  cavalier  led  off  wdth  his  eye  punched  out 
and  another  crushed  under  a  horse.  These  accidents  never 
interfered  for  a  moment  with  the  sports  ;  one  sort  succeed¬ 
ed  another.  After  the  jereed  came  the  wu'estlers,  naked  to 
the  w'aist,  and  smeared  with  oil.  They  jirostrated  them¬ 
selves  several  limes  before  the  Sultan,  performed  a  number 
of  very  clumsy  feats,  and  then  set-to.  Their  address  lay  in  sei¬ 
zing  upon  one  another  by  the  hips ;  and  he  who  had  the  most 
j  strength  lifted  his  adversary  off  his  legs,  and  then,  flinging  him 
to  the  earth,  fell  wdth  all  his  force  upon  him.  Music  relieved 
the  tedium  between  the  rounds,  and  several  occurred  before 
any  mischief  was  sustained.  At  last  one  poor  devil  was 
maimed  for  life,  to  make  a  Turkish  holiday;  he  had  his 
thigh-bone  smashed,  and  w’as  carried  off  the  field  with  great 
apjilause  I  Bear  fighting  was  next  attem])ted  ;  but  liruiii 
w'as  not  to  be  coaxed  or  frightened  into  pugnacity  ;  the  dogs 
growded  at  him  in  vain.  During  all  these  pastimes,  the 
slaves  w'ere  running  backwjirds  and  forwards  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  to  the  Sultan,  carrying  him  innumerable  petitions 
from  the  former,  which  he  cannot  refuse  to  receive,  and 
seldom  can  find  leisure  to  read.  The  departure  of  the  pa¬ 
cific  bear  terminated  these  brutal  sports ;  and  everyone,  ex- 
ce])t  the  friends  of  the  dead  man  and  the  two  wounded,  ap¬ 
peared  to  go  away  delighted  beyond  measure.  All  the 
amusements  of  this  peo]de  are  of  the  same  cruel  clumacter.” 
— Vol.  I.  ])p.  9G-9. 

Our  extracts  ought  to  stop  here,  but  we  cannot  help 
making  one  more  upon  a  different  subject.  V/hen  in 
Alexandria,  Mr  Madden  had  an  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  a  visitation  of  the  plague,  and  of  paying  particular 
attention  to  all  its  phenomena.  He  has  collected  a  mass 
of  information  upon  the  subject,  which  he  will  probably 
give  to  the  world  in  a  separate  shape.  In  the  meantime, 
as  illustrative  of  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  disease,  we 


quote  the  following  affecting  narrative  : 

The  Plague. —  ‘  Already  I  have  lost  one  servant.  I  took 
him  with  me,  two  days  before  his  attack,  to  a  Turkish 
house,  w'here  a  man  was  said  to  have  apoidexy.  I  found,  on 
examination,  it  was  the  plague.  On  my  return  I  changed 
my  dress ;  I  gave  the  clothes  to  my  Maltese  boy  to  hang  up 
on  the  terrace,  and  from  them  I  have  every  re:ison  to  believe 
he  took  the  disease.  The  second  day  after  this  I  observed 
him  staggering  as  he  walked,  his  eyes  had  the  expression  of 
a  drunken  man’s,  his  features  were  tumid,  and  yet  he  com- 
pliiined  not.  I  asked  him  in  the  evening  if  he  felt  unwell? 
He  said  he  had  a  cold  ;  but  I  perceived  he  could  hardly  keep 
his  feet:  his  pulse  was  very  frequent,  but  easily  compressed, 
and  not  full ;  his  tongue  was  of  a  wdiitish  brown  in  the 
centre,  with  the  borders  very  red. 

I  saw  the  poor  fellow  had  the  plague.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  him  in  the  house  wdiere  I  w'as,  as  my  own 
stay  was  an  extension  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  INIr  C. 
that  I  could  lijive  hardly  expected,  subjected,  as  I  daily 
to  the  danger  of  contagion.  I  took  him  to  the  hospital,  hut, 
before  he  entered,  he  begged  me  to  let  him  call  on  liis  bro¬ 
ther.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  brother  ;  he  shook  haiuls 
with  him  notwithstanding  my  caution,  and  lel’t  some  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  given  to  his  mother.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
hospital  1  saw  him  shudder,  (and  well  he  might):  he  said 
to  me,  ‘  Don’t  you  recollect,  sir,  I  said  in  the  bazar  that 
health  is  above  every  thing?’  1  never  was  more  uncomloit- 
able  ;  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  some  sort  accessary  to  bis  discuM*. 
Headach  ami  nausea  distressed  him  from  the  time  he  wir^ 
put  to  bed  ;  he  shivered  frequently,  but  he  said  ‘  his  heart 
W'as  burning.’  At  night,  two  livid  spots  were  discovered  on 
the  forearm,  wdth  jmrple  streaks,  extending  to  the  axilla, 
and  terminating  in  a  bubo.  His  skin  was  parched  and 
burning,  his  eye  glaring  on  one  object ;  and,  wdien  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  off,  he  talked  incoherently,  and  complaine< 
of  his  tongue  becoming  sw’elled.  His  pulse  at  sunset 
an  hundred  and  eighteen,  small  and  obstructed.  His  fea¬ 
tures  swollen,  and  of  a  sallow  crimson  hue;  but  next  nioin- 
ing  his  colour  w’as  of  a  darker  purple,  such  as  d**noted  con¬ 
gestion  somewhere  strangling  the  circulation.  Hi^  rejjaia 
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was  constantly  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  low  thick  mut¬ 
tering  of  his  lips  had  been  incessant  during  the  night.  At 
four  o’ch)ck,  he  bounced  out  of  bed,  escaped  unnoticed,  pass- 
<k1  the  outer  door  of  the  hospital,  and  ran,  naked  iis  he  was, 
several  yards  in  the  direction  of  his  home  ;  but  here  he  was 
oveitakeii  by  the  j)eople  of  the  pesthouse;  he  had  just  sunk 
down  quite  exhausted.  The  strength  of  death,  which  had 
curried  him  thus  far,  was  now  g<»ne ;  and  with  the  help 
of  two  Arabs,  he  was  borne  back  to  his  dungeon,  (for  it 
deserved  no  better  name,)  trailing  his  feet,  and  his  head  j 
Slink  on  his  bosom.  I  siiw  liim  two  hours  after  this ;  the  | 
liubo  was  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  the  two  livid  spots  had  | 
become  large  carbuneJes,  his  eyes  were  glazed,  yet  unnatu-  | 
rally  brilliant,  and  his  fingers  were  ]>laying  with  the  bed-  j 
clothes.  At  dusk  the  rattling  in  the  throat  wiis  accompanied  | 
with  sj>as!ns  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  these  went  olf,  i 
and  after  a  couple  of  hours,  without  any  ajiparent  suftering,  j 
he  died.” — Vol.  J.  p.  I 

We  recommend  ^Ir  Aladden’s  work  to  our  readers  as 
one  full  of  interesting  information  ;  and,  on  the  wlude, 
considering  that  the  author  is  a  young  man,  as  wonder¬ 
fully  free  of  faults. 

Simpltcifi/  of  Tleolth*  Exemplified  by  Ilortator.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  London.  Effingham  Wil¬ 
son.  1829. 

An  immense  quantity  of  drivel  has  found  its  way  into 
books  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  health  ;  but  of  all  the  drivel  it  has  ever  been 
our  lot  to  peruse,  that  contained  in  this  work,  entitled  the 
“  Simplicity  of  Health,”  is  the  most  pre-eminent.  The 
author,  who,  by  his  own  confession,  does  not  belong  to  the 
medical  profession,  is  evidently  a  weak,  hypochondriacal, 
middle-aged,  unmarried  man,  living  in  some  obscure  way 
in  the  heart  of  London,  a  clerk  probably  in  some  public 
office,  and  an  old  wife  in  every  thing  but  external  forma¬ 
tion.  This  poor,  white,  dying-looking  object,  chooses  to 
christen  himself  “  Hortator,”  and  has  tlie  insolence  to 
suppose  that  he  can  give  instructions  to  “  much  better 
men”  on  the  proper  mode  of  reguLating  their  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  subject  is  a  nasty  one  at  the  best,  and  none 
but  a  “  lily-livered  knave”  would  voluntarily  undertake 
it.  However,  if  Hortator  had  gone  a  single  step  beyond 
the  old  advice,  that  we  should  not  eat  or  drink  too  much, 
and  that  we  should  take  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
exercise,  we  could  have  forgiven  him  ;  but  the  iiompous 
bl(K*khead  has  only  broken  down  this  old  maxim  into  tifty 
thousand  little  bits,  and  his  way  of  administering  eacli 
little  bit  is  to  us  worse  than  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  V»  e 
shall  give  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two,  and  'we  shall 
endeavour  to  select  the  most  ridiculous,  rather  than  the 
most  disgusting,  for  this  is  the  only  alternative. 

Alter  a  conceited  and  egotistical  Introduction,  in  which 
the  body  has  inserted  Mr  Abernethy’s  “  character  of  his 
''ork  by  permission,”  and  which  character  is  just  as  slight¬ 
ly  laudatory  as  it  could  w'ell  be,  Ave  come  to  the  chajiter 
which  contains  Hortator’s  first  rules  for  the  jireservation 
ol  health.  It  is  a  chapter  on  Washing.  Hortator,  at 
the  outset,  like  a  bilious  Cockney  as  lie  is,  lavs  it  down 
a  sale  position,”  that  every  ailment,  however  trif- 
oiuf,  even  a  toothach  or  a  corn  on  the  toe,  ”  (and  of 
course  the  prick  of  a  pin,)  “contributes  its  share  in 
abridging  life.”  This  “  Stafe  position”  being  first  esta- 
iiihed,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  most  momentary 
i^agreeable  sensation  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 
«ice  one  ol  the  ninny’s  first  rules  is, — “  No  one  shtuibl 
immediately  on  awakening  ;  if  one  he  determined  or 
**  'ged  then  to  get  up,  he  should  remain  two  or  three 
^mutes  until  he  be  perfectly  collected.  He  should  next 
row  oil  the  quilt,  or  some  of  the  outside  covering,  so 


that  he 


may  cool  gradually,  and  remain  a  minute  or  two 


ger.  Was  there  ever  such  a  hen  ?  Instead  of  spring- 
up  light  and  rosy  into  the  air  of  morning,  the  shiver- 
*^g  spoony  lies  “  gradually  cooling,”  and  gathering  to- 
^  er  all  his  courage  for  the  mighty  elVort  he  is  about  to 
But  suppose  him  up  at  last.  He  is  then  to  juill 


on  his  breeches,  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  stark 
naked  to  the  basin.  Arrived  at  the  basin,  Hortator  thus 
speaketh, — “  Dip  the  face  two  or  three  times  in  a  basin 
of  cold  Avater.  The  eyes  may  be  either  open  on  immer¬ 
sion,  or,  as  it  may  be  easier  on  beginning,  Avhile  under  the 
Avater.  After  this,  water  should  be  squirted  briskly  into 
the  eyes  by  a  syrinye.  On  the  first  trials  they  may  be 
closed,  and  opencHl  immediately  after  the  dasli  ;  but  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  bear  the  shock  Avhen  open.  Mater 
siiould  then  be  squirted  against  each  ear.  You  must 
next,  with  the  hands,  and  using  soap,  Avash  AA’ell  the  arm- 
]nts,”  &c.  &c.  Is  it  not  jdain  from  this,  that  the  poor 
squirting  Avretch  must  have  bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
filled  Avith  rheum,  hairs,  straws,  spiders’  Avebs,  and  all 
manner  of  unclean  things?  Imagine  a  beautiful  girl  at 
her  morning  toilet,  presenting  one  of  this  dirty  old  booby's 
squirts  at  her  clear  blue  laughing  eyes ! — Washing  under 
the  armpits,  too  !  Faugh  !  But  the  AA’ashing  business  is 
not  yet  over  : — “  In  some  time  after,  say  about  half  an 
hour,  the  eA’es  should  be  bathed  Avith  AA^arm  AA^ater.  The 
simplest  Av^ay  to  do  this  is  Avuth  a  soft  linen  rag,  kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  eyes  should  then  be  aa'cII  dried  wdth  a 
clean  toAA’el.”  All  this,  Ave  are  persuaded,  Avould  not 
keep  Ilortator’s  eyes  clean  for  one  (|uarter  of  an  hour  ; 
there  is  a  natural  foulness  about  them,  Avhich  the  “  mul¬ 
titudinous  seas”  could  not  Avash  aAvay. 

Passing  over,  AA’ith  great  regret,  the  exquisite  chapter 
on  Sha\dng,  Ave  come  to  something  touching  the  projier 
treatment  of  the  feet,  Avhich  Ave  cannot  omit.  Upon  the 
question  relating  to  boots  or  shoes,  quoth  Hortator, 
“  AA'ere  my  opinion  asked,  I  should  be  in  favour  of  boots, 
and  Avould  recommend  them  to  all  Avho  can  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense.  They  may  sa\'e  one  from  hurts  in  the  ankles  and 
shins,  from  scalds,  and  from  that  most  direful  of  all  accidents^ 
the  horrible  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  doy  /”  Tliey  may 
indeed,  and  this  is  the  reason  Avhy  Ilortator  Avears  them. 
Yet  even  in  boots,  “  walking  should  not  be  carried  U> 
excess,  or  it  may  be  injurious.” — “  Persons  have  some¬ 
times  sultered  seriously  by  going  out  on  long  prdestrious 
excursions  Avith  others  of  sujierior  poAvers.  Some  can 
Avalk  A'ery  fast,  even  four  Jiiiles  an  hour  (!)  and  continue 
it  for  the  day  ;  AAdiile  there  are  many  Avho  could  not, 
Avithout  much  labour,  go  at  a  greater  rate  than  two  for 
seA'eral  hours”  (!) — “  A  man  Avho  cannot,  Avithout  dis¬ 
tressing  exertion,  Avalk  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
should  not  go  out  Avith  those  Avho  think  little  of  thirty  or 
forty.  If,  contrary  to  a  previous  understanding,”  (for 
Heaven’s  sake,  attend  to  the  Avisdoin  of  this  advice,)  “  he 
find  them  determined  to  go  farther  thjin  may  suit  his 
strength,  he  should  turn  back  in  time,^'  We  Avonder  how 
many  miles  Hortator  could  Avalk  ;  and  we  should  like  to 
see  the  creature,  Avhose  notion  is  Xhixt  four  miles  an  hour 
is  “  A’ery  fast — he  must  be  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  tailors,  Avho  liaAe  bred  in  and  in,  till  the  imbecile  race 
has  ended  in  the  scarecroAV  Avho  has  spawned  the  “  8im- 
jilicity  of  Health.”  After  a  Avalk  of  a  mile  and  «i  half, 
II(»rtator  has  doubtless  blisters  on  his  feet,  and  lie  is 
therefore  able  to  talk  Avith  jieculiar  unction  on  that  im¬ 
portant  subject.  He  openeth  his  mouth  and  saith — “  For 
blisters  on  the  feet,  from  Avalki ng,  there  are  numerous 
remedies  recorded,”  (by  our  best  historians,  Ave  presume.) 
“  By  improper  treatment,  they  are  often  long  in  healing. 
Old  soldiers  (!)  ought  to  be  able  to  give  good  information 
on  the  subject ;  yet  Ave  are  still  Avithout  any  certain  pre- 
A'cntive  or  cure.  I  can  only  recommend  my  own  practice, 
Avhich  is,  to  let  the  water  out  with  a  needle  on  steppiny  into 
\  bed,  and  rub  the  part  with  tallow-candle  yrease,"'  This  is 
a  splendid  discovery,  and  how  vivid  the  picture  it  presents 
to  the  mind  !  AVe  have  the  whole  scene  before  us.  We 
see  Hortator  “  stepping  into  bed”  with  a  needle  in  one 
hand,  the  seat  of  honour  of  a  talloAV  candle  in  the  other, 
and  an  immense  yellow-looking  blister  on  his  heel ; — we 
see  the  needle  pierce  the  cuticle,  the  gush  of  w’ater,  the 
instant  application  of  the  talhnv  candle,  ami  the  clean  and 
i  comfortable  air  Avith  Avhich  Ilortator  then  Avraps  liimsclf 
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Up  in  the  blankets,  resigning  himself  to  his  ni^^htly  snore. 
Perhaps,  however,  instead  of  the  foot  being  blistered,  it  is 
only  a  toe  that  has  become  tender.  In  that  case,  listen  to 
our  oracle  ; — “  Whenever  a  toe  becomes  tender,  roll  with¬ 
out  delay  a  strip  of  clean  old”  (why^  old  9)  “  linen  round 
it,  and  there  let  it  lie,”  (how  long  ?)  “  for  a  corn  is  often 
the  consequence,  but  this  will  prevent  it.”  So  much  for 
the  feet ;  and  now  for  a  few  miscellaneous  specimens  of 
Hortator’s  wisdom. 

Upon  the  subject  of  exercise  we  have  the  following  in¬ 
imitable  passages  There  is  another  exercise  particu¬ 
larly  w'ell  suited  for  those  confined  to  the  house,  or  who 
may  he  in  prison — going  up  and  down  stairs  ( !  ! )  I  can 
indeed  hardly  point  out  any  thing  better.” — “  To  gentle¬ 
men  who  wish  for  a  regular  in-door  exercise  before 
breakfast,  I  recommend  that  they  polish  their  boots  and 
shoes,  after  being  hard-brushed  by  the  servant. (!)  There 
is  nothing  like  a  kind  of  task,  and  they  would  find  this 
serviceable  to  the  chest  and  arms,  to  expectoration,  and 
to  general  warmth.” — “  Ladies  of  rank  or  independence 
may  be  said  to  take  no  exercise  at  all  save  dancing.  Now 
I  promise  them  that  their  health  would  be  improved  by 
smart  walking,  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  by  standing 
occasionally, ''  When  was  there  ever  an  idiot  who  enter¬ 
tained  such  ideas  concerning  exercise  as  these  ?  The  man 
ought  to  have  his  head  shaved.  If  more  evidence  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  show  that  he  is  stark-mad,  read  the  following 
detached  sentences  ; — “  Angling  in  fresh  water  is,  of  all 
sports,  the  most  injurious  to  the  health.”  [The  smoke- 
dried  Cockney  !]  “  Curtains  to  beds  are  injurious,  as  ex¬ 

cluding  the  free  circulation  of  air; — in  the  married  state, 
they  are,  however,  become,  I  may  say,  indispensable, yrow? 
the  decorum  necessary  to  he  preserved  in  the  better  walks  of 
civilized  life ;  but  they  might  surely  not  be  closed  until 
morning,  when  the  domestics  or  any  of  the  family  may 
have  occasion  to  enter,  which  would  answer  every  purpose 
of  delicacy  or  appearance.”  [What  does  the  last  of  the 
tailors  mean  by  this?  Is  it  a  curtain-lecture  that  the 
creature  is  afraid  of,  or  w'hat  ?]  “  Cold  feet  are  a  serious 

inconvenience,  and  may  be  reckoned  amongst  our  ills,  as 
their  annoyance,  being  chiefly  felt  in  bed,  prevents  our 
natural  rest ;  and  though  I  have  known  stout  old  men 
subject  to  them,  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  lightly, /or  they  must  have  their  share  in  abridging 
life,^'  [We  daresay  Ilortator  altogether  is  a  cold,  thin 
anatomy,  with  a  blue  nose,  and  fingers  like  a  bunch  of 
chicken  bones.]  “  As  for  Lord  Byron,  I  have  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  saying,  that  strong  coffee  caused  his  death,''  (!) 
[Impudent  old  wife  that  he  is,  to  pretend  to  breathe  the 
name  of  Lord  Byron  in  his  whole  book !  ]  “  I'oasted  cheese 
may  be  eaten  repeiitedly  with  safety,  yet  still  there  is  al¬ 
ways  danger.  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  man  who  generally 
supped  on  it  for  many  years.  I  think  it  probable  that  he 
might  have  taken  it  two  thousand  times — yet,  after  such 
long  habitude,  it  curdled  in  his  stomach  one  evening,  and 
the  most  powerful  medicines  being  unable  to  reduce  the 
coagulation,  death  ensued.”  [The  moral  of  this  is,  that 
after  eating  cheese  two  thousand  times,  we  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  about  eating  it  the  two  thousandth  and  first 
time.]  “  The  neatness  of  rooms,  and  the  pr<»gress  of  po¬ 
lished  manners,  prohibit  us  from  spitting,  but  it  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  swallow  a  spit  when  it  is  cleiirly  a  natural  effort, 
accompanied  or  thrown  up  by  a  gentle  cough.”  [The 
nasty  beast !] 

We  shall  insult  the  good  sense  of  our  readers  with  no 
more  of  this  doting  nonsense.  The  “  Simplicity  of 
Health  ”  is  now  in  the  second  edition  ;  how  the  first  hap¬ 
pened  to  sell  we  do  not  know,  but  wo  are  j)ersuaded  it 
was  bought  by  none  but  old  women  above  seventy,  and  all 
that  they  could  learn  from  it  was,  that  cold  feet,  or  a  ! 
twinge  of  rheumatism,  would  infallibly  shorten  their  days.  I 
We  have  no  j>atience  with  a  piece  of  humbug  like  this;  i 
and  the  only  luitisfai'tiou  it  affords  us  is,  the  siitisfiiction  of 
applying  to  its  posteriors  the  nippiest  part  of  oui‘  critical 
tawse. 


The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Ninth  Century,  By  the  Reverend  Alex¬ 
ander  Low,  A.M.,  Clatt,  Aberdeenshire,  Correspond¬ 
ing  Member  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries 
Edinburgh.  Bell  &  Bradfute.  1826. 


The  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  man  of  good 
sense  in  what  regards  the  business  of  life  ;  he  is  possessed 
of  a  large  stock  of  candour,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is  a 
respectable  and  useful  preacher.  Noticing  his  work,  as 
we  do,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  almost  unnoticed,  and 
because  our  attention  has  been  particularly  requested  to 
it,  we  wish  to  be  as  lenient  with  it  as  is  consistent  with 
the  impartial  discharge  of  our  critical  duty. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  the  subject  Mr  Low 
has  chosen  is  not  fit  for  a  history.  It  is  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  an  essay — the  form  which  his  work  first  assu¬ 
med.  All  history  should  be  founded  on  the  narratives 
of  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which  took  place  during 
the  period  described.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that 
one  such  narrative  exists  for  the  use  of  him  who  seeks  to 
compose  a  history  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  eleventh 
century.  His  only  materials  are,  first,  accidental  notices 
of  contemporary  foreigners  ;  and,  second,  traditionary  tales 
committed  to  writing  in  long  subsequent  ages.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  appreciate,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
value  of  both  as  historical  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  first — the  notices  of  the  Scottish 
nation  by  contemporary  foreigners — the  authors,  in  whose 
writings  these  are  found,  were  either  Romans  or  Greeks, 
or — at  a  later  period — priests  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  Scottish  clergy.  Now,  the  two  former,  let  it  be 
observed,  looked  with  a  sovereign  contempt  on  all  other 
nations,  and  rarely  deemed  their  manners  and  customs 
worthy  of  more  than  the  most  cursory  examination. 
^Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  Avere  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Scots  ;  or  that  they  ever  kept  up 
any  lengthened  amicable  intercourse  with  them.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  greater  number  of  them  give  us  merely  such  in¬ 
formation  as  they  themselves  obtained  at  second-hand ; 
and,  if  we  consider  how  even  the  best  modern  traveller, 
despite  of  all  his  intelligence  and  that  community  of 
thought  and  feeling  now  possessed  by  all  civilised  nations, 
misapprehends  both  Avhat  he  sees  and  hears,  we  shall  ob¬ 
tain  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  value  of  statements 
made  by  persons  labouring  under  the  disjid vantages  to 
which  these  ancient  writers  were  subjected.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Nennius  and  A’enerable  Bede,  in  Avhose  writings 
notices  of  Scottish  affairs  now  and  then  occur,  the  former 
Avas  a  Romanised  Briton,  and  to  him  may  almost  be  ai>- 
plied  Avhat  AA’e  have  said  of  his  masters,  the  latter  knew 
little  of  Scotland  but  its  priesthood.  Then,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  place,  as  to  the  traditionary  tales  Avhich  have  been 
arrested  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  of  their  progress, 
and  haA’e  receiA'cd  the  unalterable  impress  of  Avritten  ex¬ 
pression,  it  is  evident  that  but  slight  authority  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  When  a  man  tells  us  Avhat  he  has  him¬ 
self  Avitnessed,  the  correctness  of  the  statement  is  materi¬ 
ally  affected,  even  in  this  simple  and  direct  transmission 
of  knoAvledge,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  perce])tive  poAvers, 
the  v  ividness  of  his  imagination,  the  strength  of  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  the  precision  of  his  language.  But  still  far¬ 
ther,  when  a  man  tells  us  Avhat  he  has  heard  from  ano¬ 
ther,  the  degree  of  correctness  Avith  AV’hich  his  previous 
knoAA'ledge  of  similar  facts  enables  him  to  image  to  him¬ 
self  the  story  of  the  other,  influences  materially  ev'en  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  statement  he  makes  to  us.  Lveiv 
additioihal  intermediate  person  modifies  more  or  less  the 
circumstances  of  the  story  ;  and  hence  it  comes,  that  tra¬ 
ditions,  hoAA'ev’er  much  they  may  hav’e  their  origin  in  trut  i, 
neA’er  can  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  but  as  plea¬ 
sing  and  occasionally  profitable  food  for  the  imagination. 
An  apt  illustration  of  their  A’alue  occurs  to  us  at  thism^ 
meat.  The  Castle  of  Threave,  in  GalloAA’ay,  was  t  e 
property  of  the  Douglasses,  and  was  taken  by  the  roya 
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forces  about  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Earl  of 
that  house.  Contemporary  history  sufficiently  establishes 
the  abuses  of  the  feudal  prerogative  perpetrated  in  Gal¬ 
loway  by  the  house  of  Douglas ;  but  if  we  listen  to  the 
tradition  of  the  peasantry,  the  tale  runs  thus  : — “  The 
castle  was  formerly  inhabited  by  robbers  ;  it  was  long  im¬ 
pregnable,  but  at  last  Mons  Meg  was  sent  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  take  it.  She  was  placed  on  that  hill  which  you 
see  to  the  right.  At  the  first  shot,  the  ball  passed  through 
the  room  where  the  robbers  were  sitting  at  breakfast, 
and  knocked  the  cup  and  saucer  out  of  the  captain’s  hand  ; 
whereupon  they  all  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  castle  and 
surrendered.”  Few  traditions,  we  believe,  have  been  so 
ludicrously  distorted  by  the  changed  customs  of  a  country 
as  this ;  but  the  vital  truth  of  all  that  have  survived  so 
long  has  equally,  though  less  perceptibly,  suffered. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evidence  upon  which  all  that  we 
know  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  previous  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  rests.  A  history,  construct¬ 
ed  out  of  such  materials,  must  necessarily  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  an  authentic  history,  that  the  mock-sun, 
begot  by  reflection  on  a  cloud,  bears  to  the  orb  of  day. 
But  even  these  materials — and  the  industry  of  our  anti¬ 
quaries  has  already  amassed  a  large  quantity  of  them — 
have  never  yet  been  used  as  they  might  be.  He  who  is 
able  properly  to  arrange,  classify,  and  appreciate  them, 
will  construct  out  of  them  a  preliminary  chapter  to  the 
history  of  Scotland — a  prelude  to  that  wild  symphony  : — 
more  they  cannot  yield. 

On  Mr  Low,  we  are  willing  to  bestow  the  praise  due 
to  much  industrious  research,  and  a  considerable  display 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  and  we  are  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  that  his  work  should  not  be  better  known. 


Sharpe's  London  ][Ta(jazine,  No.  III.  For  September. 

1829. 

This  is  the  fairest  to  the  eye  of  all  our  Magazines ; 
neither  is  it,  like  some  things  which  are  fair  to  the  eye, 
bitter  to  the  taste.  Its  literary  merits  are  always  respect¬ 
able  ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  eclitors,  several  writers  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  eminence  contribute  regularly  to  its  pages. 
In  the  present  number,  the  article  which  pleases  us  most 
is  a  humorous  sketch,  called  “  Sighmon  Dumjis,”  which 
we  suppose  to  be  from  the  pen  either  of  Theodore  II<M)ke, 
or  one  of  the  Smiths,  that  is,  Ilox’ace  or  James.  There 
is  also  a  tolerable  article  by  Mud  ford,  though  somewluit 
coarse,  as  is  usual  with  him,  entitled  “  Confessions  of  a 
Suicide.”  The  tale  with  which  the  number  opens,  called 
“  The  Betrothed,”  and  the  review  of  I^ady  Morgan’s 
“Book  of  the  Boudoir,”  are  also  good.  'I’hen  for  poetry, 
we  have,  among  other  things,  some  very  sweet  stanzas  by 
Mrs  Hemans,  and  a  clever  jeu~d' esprit  by  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayley,  which  we  shall  extract.  It  is  a  travestie  of  his 
own  popular  song,  “  I’d  be  a  butterfly 

i’d  be  a  parody. 

“  I’d  be  a  parody,  made  by  a  ninny, 

On  some  little  song  with  a  popular  tune, 

^ot  worth  a  halfpenny,  sold  for  a  guinea. 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

I  d  never  sigh  for  the  sense  of  a  Pliny, 

cares  for  sense  at  St  James’s  in  June  ?) 

A  d  be  a  j>arody  made  by  a  ninny, 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

‘  Oh,  could  I  pick  up  a  thought  or  a  stanza, 

I  d  take  a  flight  on  another  bard’s  wings, 

lurning  his  rliymes  into  extravaganza, 

at  his  harp,  and  then  pilfer  its  strings ! 

^  4  P<Jl-parrot  can  croak  the  cadenza 
A  niglitingale  loves,  he  supposes  he  sings  ! 

Oh,  never  mind,  I  will  pi(;k  up  a  stanza. 

Laugh  at  his  harp,  and  then  pilfer  its  strings ! 

*  though  you  tell  me  each  metrical  puppy 
Might  make  oi*  such  pai'udies  two/;air  a-dap ; 


Mocking  birds  think  they  obtain,  by  each  copy, 
I^aradise  plumes  for  the  parodied  lay  ; — 

Ladder  of  fame  !  if  man  catVl  reach  the  top,  he 
Is  right  to  sing  just  as  high  up  as  he  may  ; 

I’d  be  a  parody,  made  by  a  puppy. 

Who  makes  of  such  parodies  two  pair  a-day.” 

An  engraving  accompanies  each  number  of  this  IMaga- 
zine,  and  two  of  these  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
most  favourable  terms.  The  embellishment  of  No.  III.  is 
“  The  Streamlet,”  from  a  painting  by  Thomas  Stothard. 
It  is  ably  executed,  but  not  quite  so  interesting  as  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  We  understand  that  Allan  Cunningham  has 
now  little  or  no  connexion  with  this  Magazine,  his  time 
being  almost  exclusively  engrossed  by  other  avocations. 


The  Anthology ;  Midsiunmcr,  1829.  An  Annual  Howard 
Book  for  Youth  ;  consisting  of  Amusing  and  Instructive 
Selections  from  the  best  Authors,  By  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Parry,  M.  A.,  of  St  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
Pp.  275.  London.  Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  suitable  present  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  people  when  they  come  home  from  school  for 
the  summer  vacation.  It  does  not  certainly  present  the 
attractions  of  our  winter  Annuals  ; — it  has  not  the  gor¬ 
geous  mezzotinto — the  dazzling  line-engraving — the  crim¬ 
son  silk  cover — or  the  fanciful  case  ;  but  the  Anthology 
is  well  printed,  neat,  though  not  gaudy  ;  and,  on  opening 
it,  we  espy  a  very  pretty  wreath  of  roses,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
carnations,  and  other  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  may 
be  inscribed  the  name  of  the  beloved  daughter  or  son, 
niece  or  nephew,  to  whom  the  book  is  to  be  presented. 
It  is  a  book  of  selections,  made  with  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Its  contents  are — Curiosities  in  Zool(»gy,  Botany, 
and  Natural  History — Tales,  “  grave  and  gay” — Apo¬ 
logues  and  Anecdotes — Extracts  from  interesting  Voyages 
and  Travels — Aloral,  Eloquent,  and  Miscellaneous  Pie<*es 
— and  a  judicious  proportion  of  Poetry.  The  Preface  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  if  the  present  attempt  succeed,  the  series 
Avill  be  continued.  We  hope  it  may  succeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

WAT  THE  PUOPLIET. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  departed  this  life  an  old 
man,  who  for  sixty  years  previous  to  that  was  known 
only  by  the  name  of  Wat  the  Prophet.  I  am  even  un¬ 
certain  Avhat  his  real  surname  Avas,  though  he  Avas  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  to  the  most  of  my  relatives  of  that  day, 
and  I  Avas  intimately  acquainted  Avith  his  nephew  and 
heir,  Avhose  name  Avas  I’aterson, — yet  I  hardly  think  that 
AA'as  the  protdiet’s  surname,  but  that  the  man  I  kncAV  aa'us 
a  maternal  nephew.  So  far  I  am  shortcoming  at  the 
A^ery  outset  of  my  tale,  for  in  truth  I  never  heard  him 
distinguished  by  any  (dher  name  than  Wat  the  Prophet. 

He  must  have  been  a  A'ery  singular  person  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  In  his  youth  he  Avas  so  much  more  clever  and 
acute  than  his  felloAVs,  that  he  Avas  viewed  as  a  sort  <d* 
jdieuomenon,  or  rather  “  a  kind  of  being  that  had  mair 
airt  than  his  ain.”  It  Avas  no  matter  Avhat  Wat  tried,  for 
either  at  mental  or  manual  exertion,  he  excelled ;  and  his 
gifts  Avere  so  miscellaneous,  that  it  Avas  no  Avonder  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances  rather  stood  in  awe  of  him. 
At  the  sports  of  the  fiehl,  at  the  exposition  of  any  part 
of  Scripture,  at  i»rayer,  and  at  mathematics,  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  une((ualled.  By  this,  I  mean  in  the  sphere  of  his 
acquaintance  in  the  circle  in  Avhich  he  moved,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  Avho  had  a  small  j>ro[>erty. 
In  the  last-mentioned  art  his  comprehension  is  said  to 
have  been  truly  AVMUiderful.  He  seemed  to  have  an  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  of  the  science  of  figures  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  rules  to  outgo  his 
masters. 
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But  this  was  not  all.  In  all  the  labours  of  the  field  his 
progress  was  equally  unaccountable.  He  could  with  per¬ 
fect  ease  have  mown  as  much  hay  as  two  ot  the  best  men, 
sown  as  much,  reaped  as  much,  shorn  as  many  sheep, 
and  smeared  as  many,  and  with  as  little  extra  exertion 
could  have  equalled  the  efforts  of  three  ordinary  men  at 
any  time.  As  for  ploughing,  or  any  work  with  horses, 
he  would  never  put  a  hand  to  it,  for  he  then  said  he  had 
not  the  power  of  the  labour  himself.  However  unaccount¬ 
able  all  this  may  be,  it  is  no  fabrication  ;  I  have  myself 
heard  several  men  tell,  who  w’-ere  wont  to  shear  and  smear 
sheep  with  him,  when  he  was  a  much  older  Rian  than 
they,  that  even  though  he  would  have  been  engaged  in 
some  fervent  demonstration,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do 
“  he  was  aye  popping  off  twa  sheep,  or  maybe  three,  for 
their  ane.” 

I  could  multiply  anecdotes  of  this  kind  without  number, 
but  these  were  mere  atoms  of  the  prophet’s  character — a 
sort  of  excrescences,  which  were  nevertheless  in  keeping 
with  the  rest,  being  matchless  of  their  kind.  He  "was 
intended  by  his  parents  for  the  church — that  is,  the  church 
of  the  covenant,  to  which  they  belonged.  I  know  not  if 
Wat  had  consented  thereto,  but  his  education  tended  that 
way.  However,  as  he  said  himself,  he  was  born  for  a 
higher  destiny,  which  was,  to  reveal  the  future  will  of  God 
to  mankind  for  ever  and  ever.  I  have  been  told  that  he 
committed  many  of  his  prophecies  to  writing ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it,  for  he  was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  i*ather  super¬ 
natural  abilities ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
of  them,  though  I  still  have  hopes  of  recovering  a  part. 
I  have  often  heard  fragments  of  them,  but  they  were  re¬ 
cited  by  ignorant  country  people,  who,  never  having  un¬ 
derstood  them  themselves,  could  not  make  them  compre¬ 
hensible  to  others.  But  the  history  of  his  call  to  the  pro¬ 
phecy  I  have  so  often  heard,  that  I  think  I  can  state  the 
particulars,  although  a  little  confused  in  my  recollection 
of  them. 

lliis  event  occurred  about  this  time  one  hundred  years, 
on  an  evening  in  spring,  as  Wat  was  going  down  a  wild 
glen,  which  I  know  full  well.  “  I  was  in  a  contempla¬ 
tive  mood,”  (he  said,  for  he  told  it  to  any  that  asked  him,) 
“  and  was  meditating  on  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  and 
doubting,  grievously  doubting,  the  merits  of  an  atonement 
by  blood  ;  when,  to  my  astonishment  in  such  a  place, 
there  was  one  spoke  to  me  close  behind,  saying,  in  the 
Greek  language,  ‘  Is  it  indeed  so  ?  Is  thy  faith  no  better 
i*ooted  ?’ 

‘‘  I  looked  behind  me,  but,  perceiving  no  one,  my  hairs 
stood  all  on  end,  for  I  thought  it  was  a  voice  from  hea¬ 
ven  ;  and,  after  gazing  into  the  firmament,  and  all  around 
me,  I  said  fearfully,  in  the  same  language,  ‘  Who  art  thou 
that  speakest  ?’  And  the  voice  answered  me  again,  ‘  I 
am  one  who  laid  down  my  life,  witnessing  for  the  glorious 
salvation  Avhich  thou  art  about  to  deny  ;  turn,  and  behold 
me  I* 

‘‘  And  I  turned  about,  for  the  voice  seemed  still  be¬ 
hind  me,  turn  as  I  would,  and  at  length  I  perceived  dimly 
the  figure  of  an  old  man,  of  singular  aspect  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  close  by  me.  His  form  was  exceedingly  large  and 
broad,  and  his  face  shone  with  benignity  ;  his  beard  hung 
down  to  his  girdle,  and  he  had  sandals  on  his  feet,  which 
covered  his  ankles.  His  right  arm  and  his  breast  were 
bare,  but  he  had  a  crimson  mantle  over  his  right  shoulder, 
pai’t  of  which  covered  his  head,  and  came  round  his  w'aist. 
Having  never  seen  such  a  figure,  or  dress,  or  countenance 
before^  I  took  him  for  an  angel,  sent  from  above  to  re¬ 
buke  me ;  so  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  woi*ship  him,  or  rather 
to  entreat  forgiveness  for  a  sin  wdiich  I  had  not  power  to 
withstand.  But  he  answered  me  in  these  words  :  ‘  Rise 
up,  and  bow  not  to  me,  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and 
a  messenger  from  Him  whom  thou  hast  in  thy  heart  de¬ 
nied.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve.  Come,  I  am  commissioned  to  take 
thee  into  the  presence  of  thy  Maker  and  Redeemer.* 

“  And  I  said,  ‘  Sir,  how  speakest  thou  in  this  wise 


God  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon  the  earth,  and  iris 
not  given  to  mortal  man  to  scale  the  heavenly  regions  or 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.’  And  he  said 
‘  Has  thy  learning  and  thy  knowledge  carried  thee  no  high¬ 
er  than  this  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  God  is  present  in 
this  wild  glen,  the  same  as  in  the  palaces  of  light  and 
glory, — that  his  presence  suiTounds  us  at  this  moment 
and  that  he  sees  all  our  actions,  hears  our  words,  and 
knows  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts  ?’ 

“  And  1  said,  ‘  Yes,  I  know  it.* 

“  ‘  Then,  are  you  ready  and  willing  at  this  moment  * 
said  he,  ‘  to  step  into  his  presence,  and  avow  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  you  have  of  late  been  cherishing  ?’ 

“  And  I  said,  ‘  I  would  rather  have  time  to  think  the 
matter  over  again.* 

“  ‘  Alack  !  poor  man  !’  said  he ;  ‘so  you  have  never 
been  considering  that  you  have  all  this  while  been  in  his 
immediate  presence,  and  have  even  been  uttering  thy 
blasphemous  sentiments  aloud  to  his  face,  when  there  was 
none  to  hear  but  He  and  thyself.* 

“  And  I  said,  ‘  Sir,  a  man  cannot  force  his  belief.’ 

“  And  he  said,  ‘  Thou  sayest  truly  ;  but  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  convince  thee.’  ”  Here  a  long  colloquy  en¬ 
sued  about  the  external  and  internal  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  took  Wat  nearly  half  a  day  to 
relate  ;  but  he  still  maintained  his  point.  He  asked  his 
visitant  twice  who  he  was,  but  he  declined  telling  him, 
saying,  he  w^anted  his  reason  convinced,  and  not  to  take 
his  word  for  any  thing. 

Their  conversation  ended,  by  this  mysterious  sage  lead¬ 
ing  Wat  away  by  a  path  which  he  did  not  know,  which 
was  all  covered  with  a  cloud  of  exceeding  brightness.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  house  like  a  common  pavilion,  which 
they  entered,  but  all  was  solemn  silence,  and  they  heard 
nobody  moving  in  it,  and  Wat  asked  his  guide  where 
they  were  now.  “  This  is  the,  place  where  heavenly 
gifts  are  distributed  to  humanity,”  said  the  reverend 
apostle  ;  “  but  they  are  now  no  more  required,  being  of 
no  repute.  No  one  asks  for  them,  nor  wdll  they  accept 
of  them  when  offered,  for  w’orldlv  wisdom  is  all  and  all 
with  the  men  of  this  age.  Their  preaching  is  a  mere 
farce ;  an  ostentatious  parade  to  show  off  great  and  shi¬ 
ning  earthly  qualifications,  one-third  of  the  professors  not 
believing  one  word  of  what  they  assert.  The  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  is  denied  and  laughed  at ;  and  all  revelation  made 
to  man  by  dreams  or  visions  utterly  disclaimed,  as  if  the 
Almighty’s  power  of  communicating  with  his  creatures 
were  not  only  shortened,  but  cut  off  for  ever.  This  foun¬ 
tain  of  inspiration,  once  so  crow  ded,  is  now,  you  see,  a 
dreary  solitude.” 

“  It  was,  in  truth,  a  dismal-looking  place,  for  in  every 
chamber,  as  w’^e  passed  along,  there  were  benches  and  seats 
of  judgment,  but  none  to  occupy  them  ;  the  green  grass 
W’as  peeping  through  the  seams  of  the  flooring  and  chinks 
of  the  wall,  and  never  was  there  a  more  appalling  jdcture 
of  desolation. 

“  At  length,  in  the  very  innermost  chamber,  we  came  to 
three  men  sitting  in  a  row,  the  middle  one  elevated  above 
the  others ;  but  they  Avere  all  sleeping  at  their  posts,  and 
looked  as  if  they  had  slept  there  for  a  thousand  years,  for 
their  garments  were  mouldy,  and  their  faces  ghastly  and 
withered.  I  did  not  know  Avhat  to  do  or  say,  for  I 
looked  at  my  guide,  and  he  seemed  overcome  with  sor¬ 
row  ;  but  thinking  it  was  ill  manners  for  an  intruder  not 
to  speak,  I  said,  ‘  Sirs,  I  think  you  are  drowsily  inclined.*' 
but  none  of  them  moved.  At  length  my  guide  said,  m  a 
loud  A’oice,  ‘  Aw'ake,  ye  seiwants  of  the  Most  High!  Or 
is  your  sleep  to  be  everhistiiig  ?* 

“  On  that  they  all  opened  their  eyes  at  once,  and  stared 
at  me,  but  their  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  dead  men,  and 
no  one  of  them  moved  a  muscle,  save  the  middlemost, 
Avho  pointed  Avith  a  pale  haggard  hand  to  three  snial 
books,  or  scrolls,  that  lay  on  the  bench  before  them. 

“  Then  ray  guide  said,  ‘  Put  forth  thine  hand, 
choose  one  from  these,  lliey  aie  all  divine  gilts,  and  m 
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latter  days  rarely  granted  to  any  of  the  human  race.* 
l^was  red  as  blood,  the  other  pale,  and  the  third  green ; 
the  latter  was  farthest  from  me,  and  my  guide  said, 
;  pander  well  before  you  make  your  choice.  It  is  a  sa- 
red  mystery,  and  from  the  choice  you  make,  your  destiny 
fixed  through  time  and  eternity.’  I  then  stretched  out 
rov  hand,  and  took  the  one  farthest  from  me,  and  he 
gaid  ‘  It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  ;  so  let  it  be  !  That 
which  you  have  chosi  n  is  the  gift  of  the  sfiirit  of  pro- 
heev.  *  From  henceforth  you  must  live  a  life  of  sulfer- 
wicc  and  tribulation,  but  your  life  shall  he  given  you  for 
a  proof,  in  order  that  you  may  reveal  to  mankind  all  that 
is  to  befall  them  in  the  latter  days.’  And  I  opened  the 
IxKik  and  it  was  all  written  in  mystic  characters,  which 
I  could  ■  not  decipher  nor  comprehend  ;  and  he  said, 
‘  put  up  the  book  in  thy  bosom,  and  preserve  it  as  thou 
wouldst  do  the  heart  within  thy  breast ;  for  as  long  as  thou 
keepest  that  book,  shall  thy  natural  life  remain,  and  the 
spirit  of  God  remain  with  thee,  and  whatsoever  thou 
savest  in  the  spirit,  shall  come  to  pass.  13ut  beware  that 
thou  deceive  not  thyself ;  for,  if  thou  endeavour  to  pass 
off  studied  speeches,  and  words  of  the  flesh  for  those  of 
the  spirit,  woe  be  unto  thee  !  It  had  been  better  for  thee 
that  thou  never  hadst  been  born.  Put  up  the  book ; 
thou  canst  not  understand  it  now,  but  it  shall  be  given 
thee  to  understand  it,  for  it  is  an  oracle  of  the  most  high 
God,  and  its  words  and  signs  fail  not.  Go  thy  ways, 
and  return  to  the  house  of  thy  fathers  and  thy  kinsfolk.’ 

“  And  I  said,  ‘  Sir,  I  know  not  where  to  go,  for  I 
cannot  tell  by  what  path  you  brought  me  hither.’  And 
he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  out  by  a  back-door 
of  the  pavilion  ;  and  we  entered  a  great  valley,  which 
was  all  in  utter  darkness,  and  I  could  perceive  through 
the  gloom  that  many  people  were  passing  the  same  way 
with  ourselves;  and  I  said,  ‘  Sir,  this  is  dreadful!  What 
place  is  this  ?’  And  he  said,  ‘  This  is  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Many  of  those  you  see  will  grope  on 
here  for  ever,  and  never  get  over,  for  they  know  not 
whither  they  go,  or  what  is  before  them.  But  see’st  thou 
nothing  beside  ?’ 

“  And  I  said,  ‘  I  see  a  bright  and  shining  light  beyond, 
whose  rays  reach  even  to  this  ]flace.’ — ‘  That,’  said  he, 

‘  is  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  and  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  perceive  that  beacon  of  divine  love, 
the  passage  over  this  valley  is  easy.  I  have  shown  it  to 
you ;  but  if  you  keep  that  intrusted  to  your  care,  you 
shall  never  enter  this  valley  again,  but  live  and  reveal  the 
will  of  God  to  man  till  mortality  shall  no  more  remain, 
^ou  shall  renew  your  age  like  the  eagles,  and  be  refresh¬ 
ed  with  the  dews  of  renovation  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,  for  I  must  leave 
you  again  in  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Be  you 
strong,  and  overcome  it,  for  men  will  hold  you  up  to  re¬ 
proach  and  ridicule,  and  speak  all  manner  of  evil  of  you; 
but  see  that  you  join  them  not  in  their  voluptuousness 
aud  iniquity,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you!’  ” 

Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  confused  account  of 
the  prophet’s  sublime  vision,  it  being  from  second  hands 
that  I  had  it;  and,  for  one  thing,  I  know  that  one-half 
ot  his  relation  is  not  contained  in  it.  For  the  consequen- 
I  can  avouch.  From  that  time  forth  he  announced 
**  mission,  and  began  a-prophesying  to  such  families  as 
p  was  sent  to.  But  I  forgot  to  mention  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact,  that  tliis  vision  of  his  actually  lasted  nine 
^>8  and  nine  nights,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
ound  himself  on  the  veiw  individual  spot  in  the  glen 
'Y  ere  the  voice  first  s|M)ke  to  him,  and  so  much  were  his 
o«ks  changed,  that,  when  he  went  in,  none  of  the  family 
him. 

mixed  no  more  with  the  men  of  the  world,  but 
^^dered  about  in  wilds  and  solitudes,  and  when  in  the 
"P**‘*t,  he  prophesiexl  with  a  sublimity  and  grandeur  never 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  some  j>r<»perty 
^t,  which  his  father  left  him;  hut  these  he  never re- 
but  held  on  his  couise  of  severe  abstemiousness, 


often  subsisting  on  bread  and  water,  and  sometimes  for 
days  together  on  water  alone,  from  some  motive  known 
only  to  himself.  He  had  a  small  black  pony  on  which 
he  rode  many  years,  and  which  he  kept  always  plump 
and  fat.  This  little  animal  waited  upon  him  in  all  his 
fastings  and  prayings,  with  unwearied  patience  and  af¬ 
fection.  There  is  a  well,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
burn,  called  the  Earny  Cdeiich,  on  the  very  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  shires  of  Dumfries  and  Selkirk.  It  is  situa* 
ted  in  a  most  sequestered  and  lonely  jdace,  and  is  called 
to  this  day  the  Prophet’s  Well,  from  the  many  pilgrim¬ 
ages  that  he  made  to  it ;  for  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  in  one  of  his  visions  that  this  water  had  some  divine 
virtue,  j>artaking  of  the  nature  of  the  water  of  life.  At 
one  time  he  lay  beside  this  w'ell  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
the  pony  feeding  beside  him  all  that  time,  and  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  some  food  with  him,  no 
body  knew  of  any  that  he  had  ;  and  it  Avas  believed  that 
he  fasted  all  that  time,  or  at  least  subsisted  on  the  water 
of  that  divine  well. 

Some  men  Avith  whom  he  Avas  familiar — for  indeed  he 
Avas  respected  and  liked  by  every  body,  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  having  been  so  iiiolFensive ;  —  some  of  his 
friends,  I  say,  tried  to  reason  him  into  a  belief  of  his 
mortality,  and  that  he  would  taste  of  death  like  other 
men ;  but  that  he  treated  as  altogether  chimerical,  and  not 
worth  ansAvering ;  Avhen  he  did  answer,  it  Avas  by  assu¬ 
ring  them,  that  as  long  as  he  kept  his  mystic  scroll,  and 
could  drink  of  his  avcII,  his  body  was  proof  against  all 
the  thousand  shafts  of  death.  His  unearthly  monitor 
appeared  to  him  very  frequently,  and  revealed  many  se¬ 
crets  to  him,  and  at  length  disclosed  to  him  that  he  Avas 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Our 
prophet,  in  the  course  of  time,  grew  so  familiaiMvith  him, 
that  he  called  him  by  the  friendly  name  of  Auld  Steenie, 
and  told  his  friends  when  he  had  seen  him,  and  part  of 
Avhat  he  had  told  him,  but  neA^er  the  Avhole. 

When  not  in  his  visionary  and  prophetic  moods,  he 
sometimes  indidged  in  a  little  relaxation,  such  as  draft¬ 
playing  and  fishing ;  but  in  these,  like  other  things,  he 
quite  excelled  all  compeers.  Fie  was  particularly  noted 
for  killing  salmon,  by  throAving  the  spear  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  He  gaA'e  all  his  fish  away  to  poor  ]>eople,  or  such 
as  he  favoured  that  Avere  nearest  to  him  at  the  time;  so 
that  either  for  his  prophetic  gifts,  or  natural  bounty,  the 
prophet  Avas  always  a  Avelcome  guest,  Avhether  to  poor  or 
rich. 

He  prophesied  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  foretelling 
many  things  that  came  to  pass  in  his  lifetime,  and  many 
AA^hich  haA’e  come  to  pass  since  his  death.  I  haA'e  heard 
of  a  jmrable  of  his,  to  Avhich  I  can  do  no  justic^e,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  woman  Avho  had  four  sons,  three  of  Avhom  Avere  le¬ 
gitimate,  and  the  other  not.  The  latter  being  rather  un- 
cultiA’ated  in  his  manners,  and  not  so  aa'cII  educated  as 
his  brethren,  his  mother  took  for  him  ample  possessions 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
young  blade  succeeded  in  his  farming  speculations  ama. 
zingly,  and  was  grateful  to  his  parent,  and  friendly  with 
his  brethren  in  all  their  interchanges  of  visits.  But  Avheii 
the  mother  perceived  his  success,  she  sent  and  demanded 
a  tenth  from  him  of  all  he  possessed.  This  rather  astound¬ 
ed  the  young  man,  and  he  hesitated  about  compliance  in 
parting  Avith  so  much,  at  any  rate.  But  the  parent  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  right  to  demand  that,  or  any  sum  Avhich  she 
chose,  and  the  teind  she  Avould  hiive.  The  lad,  not  Avish- 
ingto  break  AAdth  his  parent  and  benefactor,  bade  her  say 
no  more  about  it,  and  he  would  give  her  the  lull  value  of 
that  she  demanded  as  of  his  own  accord;  but  she  would 
have  it  in  no  other  way  than  as  her  own  proper  right. 
On  this  the  headstrong  and  powerful  knave  took  the  law 
on  his  mother  ;  Avon,  and  ruined  her ;  that  she  and 
her  three  remaining  sons  were  reduced  to  beggary.  Wat 
then  continued  :  “  And  now  it  is  to  yourselves  I  speak 
this,  ye  children  of  my  people,  for  this  evil  is  nigh  you, 
even  at  your  doors.  There  arc  some  here  A\'ho  will  not 
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see  it,  but  there  are  seven  here  who  will  see  the  end  of  it, 
and  then  they  shall  know  that  there  has  been  a  prophet 
among  them.” 

It  having  been  in  a  private  family  where  this  prophe¬ 
cy  was  delivered,  they  looked  always  forward  with  fear 
for  some  contention  breaking  out  among  them.  But  af¬ 
ter  the  American  war  and  its  consequences,  the  whole  of 
Wat’s  parable  was  attributed  thereto,  and  the  good  people 
relieved  from  the  horrors  of  their  impending  and  ruinous 
lawsuit. 

One  day  he  was  prophesying  about  the  judgment, 
when  a  young  gentleman  said  to  him,  “  O,  sir,  I  wish 
you  could  tell  us  when  the  judgment  will  be?” — “  Alas! 
my  man,”  returned  he,  “  that  is  what  I  cannot  do ;  for 
of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  but  the  Almighty  Father 
alone.  But  there  will  be  many  judgments  before  the 
great  and  general  one.  In  seven  years  there  will  be  a 
judgment  on  Scotland.  In  seven  times  seven  there  will 
be  a  great  and  heavy  judgment  on  all  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  in  other  seven  times  seven  there  will  be  a 
greater  one  on  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  but  whether 
or  not  that  is  to  be  the  last  judgment,  God  only  know¬ 
eth.” 

These  are  dangerous  and  difficult  sayings  of  our  pro¬ 
phet.  I  wonder  what  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  would 
say  about  them,  or  if  they  approach  in  any  degree  to  his 
calculations.  Not  knowing  the  year  when  this  prophecy 
was  delivered,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  on  its  fulfilment, 
but  it  is  evident  that  both  the  first  eras  must  be  over¬ 
past.  He  always  predicted  ruin  on  the  cause  of  Prince 
Cliarles  Stuart,  even  when  the  whole  country  was  ring¬ 
ing  with  applauses  of  his  bravery  and  conquests.  Our 
prophet  detested  the  politics  of  that  house,  and  announced 
ruin  and  desolation  not  only  on  the  whole  house,  but  on 
all  who  supported  it.  The  only  prophecy  which  I  have 
yet  seen  in  writing  relates  to  that  brave  but  unfortunate 
adventurer,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a  Mrs  John¬ 
ston,  Moffat,  dated  October  1st,  1745,  which  must  have 
been  very  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans.  After 
some  religious  consolation,  he  says,  “  As  for  that  man 
Charles  Stewart,  let  no  spirit  be  cast  down  because  of  him, 
for  he  is  only  a  meteor  predicting  a  sudden  storm,  which 
is  destined  to  quench  the  baleful  light  for  ever.  He  is  a 
broken  pot ;  a  vessel  wherein  God  hath  no  pleasure.  His 
lioasting  shall  be  turned  into  dread,  and  his  pride  of  heart 
into  astonishment.  Terror  shall  make  him  afraid  on 
every  side;  he  shall  look  on  his  right  hand,  and  there  shall 
be  none  to  know  him ;  and  on  his  left  hand,  and  lo !  de¬ 
struction  shall  be  ready  at  his  side — even  the  first-born 
of  death  shall  open  his  jaws  to  devour  him.  His  confi¬ 
dence  shall  pass  away  for  ever,  even  until  the  king  of 
terrors  andve  and  scatter  brimstone  upon  his  habitation. 
His  roots  shall  be  dried  up  beneath,  and  the  foliage  of 
his  boughs  stripped  off  above,  until  his  remembrance  shall 
})erish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  shall  be  thrown 
into  the  deep  waters,  and  the  billows  of  God’s  wrath  shall 
pass  over  him.  He  shall  fly  to  the  mountains,  but  they 
shall  not  hide  him;  and  to  the  islands,  but  they  shall  cast 
him  out.  Then  shall  he  be  driven  from  light  into  dark¬ 
ness,  and  chased  out  of  the  land. 

“  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old  time,  tluit  the  triumph 
of  the  wicked  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  joy  of  the  hy- 
jKHirite  but  for  a  moment  ?  Though  his  excellency  mount 
up  unto  the  heavens,  and  his  pride  reach  the  stars,  yet  shall 
he  perish  for  ever,  like  a  shadow  that  passeth  aw'ay  and  is 
no  more.  They  who  have  seen  him  in  the  pride  of  his 
might  shall  say,  AVhere  is  he  ?  Where  now  is  the  man 
that  made  the  nations  to  tremble  ?  Is  he  indeed  passed 
away  as  a  dream,  and  chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night  ? 
Yea,  the  Lord,  who  sent  him  as  a  scourge  on  the  w’icked 
of  the  land,  shall  ordain  the  hand  of  the  wdcked  to  scourge 
him  till  his  flesh  and  his  soul  shall  depart,  and  his  name 
be  blotted  out  of  the  world.  Therefore,  my  friend  in  the 
Lord^  lei  none  desjHiud  because  of  this  mau;  but  lay  these  j 


things  up  in  thy  heart,  and  ponder  on  them,  and^i^ 
they  are  fulfilled,  then  shalt  thou  believe  that  the  Lo^ 
sent  me.” 

From  the  tenor  of  this  prophecy,  it  would  appear  that  ^ 
he  has  borrowed  largely  from  some  of  the  most  sublim  ^ 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  could  not  fail  of  giving 
tincture  of  sublimity  to  many  of  his  sayings,  so  much  ad 
mired  by  the  country  people.  '  It  strikes  me  there  are 
some  of  these  expressions  literally  from  the  Book  of  Job* 
but,  notwithstanding,  it  must  be  atjknowledged  that  some 
parts  of  it  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  after  fate  of 
Charles  Edward. 

When  old  age  began  to  steal  on  him,  and  his  beloved 
friends  to  drop  out  of  the  world,  one  after  another,  he 
became  extremely  heavy-hearted  at  being  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever  in  the  flesh.  He  never  liad  any  trouble- 
but  he  felt  a  great  change  take  place  in  his  constitution 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  it  was  then  he  became 
greatly  concerned  at  being  obliged  to  bear  a  body  of  fa¬ 
ding  flesh  about  until  the  end  of  time,  often  sjiying,  that 
the  flesh  of  man  was  never  made  to  be  immortal.  In 
this  dejected  state  he  continued  about  two  years,  often 
entreating  the  Lord  to  resume  that  which  he  had  given 
him,  and  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  like 
other  men.  Accordingly,  his  heavenly  monitor  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  once  more,  and  demanded  the  scroll  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  prophecy,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him  at  the 
well  in  the  wilderness ;  and  then  with  a  holy  admonition 
he  left  him  for  ever  on  earth.  Wat  lived  three  years  af¬ 
ter  this,  cheerful  and  happy,  and  died  in  peace,  old,  and 
full  of  days,  leaving  a  good  worldly  substance  behind 
him.* 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

No.  V. 

We  have  had  two  field-days  in  Glasgow  since  my  last; 
in  other  words,  two  occasions  of  gi’eat  public  festivity  and 
importance.  The  one  was  the  laying  of  the  spring  stone 
of  the  first  arch — not  the  foundation  stone,  though  so 
called — of  a  new  bridge ;  the  other  was  the  opening  of 
that  magnificent  structure,  which  unquestionably,  in 
point  of  architectural  grandeur,  does  no  discredit  to  its 
name — The  Royal  Exchange.  I  shall  give  you  some 
slight  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  proceedings  at  both  so¬ 
lemnities,  or  rejoicings,  as  they  are  alternately  designated, 
in  the  various  programmes  and  descriptions  of  them  which 
have  been  or  are  to  be  published. 

I  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  finer  or  more  picturesque 
than  the  aspect  of  the  Old  Cathedral  of  St  Mungo,  alter 
all  the  public  bodies  of  Glasgow,  together  with  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  brethren — many  of  them  from  a  great  distance — 
had  assembled  within  it.  There  we  did  not  see  that  the 
tawdry  finery  of  some  of  the  Lodges  was  of  the  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Fair  order,  and  their  banners  wonderfully  resem¬ 
bling  (dd  rags  or  gaudy  calico.  Every  thing  was  mel¬ 
lowed  down  and  harmonized  in  the  dim  religious  light  ot 
the  fretted  aisles  ;  and  the  sonorous  and  noble  voice  ot 
Principal  3I‘Farlane,  who,  with  admirable  dignity  ami 
tact,  conducted  the  devotional  services  of  the  day,  led  us 
to  forget,  if  not  to  forgive,  the  outrages  which  the  Sten¬ 
torian  voice  of  the  precentor  perpetrated  on  Luther  s  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  thing 
to  preach  a  discourse  appropriate  to  the  building  of  * 
bridge ;  but,  fortunately,  the  funds  of  an  hospital  for  the 
education  of  boys  were  to  be  gi’eatly  benefited  by  the  sai 
bridge ;  and  this  circumstance  the  venerable  Principl 
seized  upon,  to  the  effect  of  bringing  into  his  excellent 
discourse  remarks  on  the  progress  of  education,  and  the 
appropriation  of  charities,  that  did  equal  honour  to 
the  philosopher,  the  divine,  and  the  man.  Previous  to  * 
service,  a  chapter  was  once  more  held  in  the  chapter-  ; 

*  Since  receiving  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  that 
prophet’s  surname  was  Laid  law,  being  of  a  race  that  haa  prou 
more  bingular  characters  Ilian  any  of  our  country. 
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se  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  it  was  not  of  stoled  prebends, 
b  Tof  apron’d  masons — the  representatives  of  the  Grand 

_ though  without  “  tiled”  door,  or  other  precau- 

.  ygurtl  in  such  cases.  I  did  not  see  the  procession — 
for  I  ^  assured  it  was  very  fine.  At 

all  events,  the  tout  ensemble,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
architecture  of  the  fine  streets  we  passed  through,  must 
have  been  as  superb  as  glorious  weather  and  a  well-dress¬ 
ed  array  of  a  rather  considerable  fraction  of  a  million  of 
bodies  could  make  it.  Thanks  to  our  Captain  of  Police, 
]VIr  Graham — who  was  born  to  command,  but  always  as 
a  gentleman,  and  who  is  amazingly  popular  here,  even 
with  the  mob,  whose  excesses  he  has  to  keep  under,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  it  good-humouredly — we  at  last  got  to  the 
water-side,  through  all  the  perils  of  Lancers’  horses  cara- 
colling,  and  ladies’  eyes  sparkling.  Certainly,  I  never  saw 
any  thing  like  the  display  of  beauty  in  Glasgow  which  I 
witnessed  that  day.  It  won’t  do  to  sneer  at  the  Glasgow 
ladies  any  longer ;  nor  will  I  be  cruel  enough  to  hint  that 
all  the  best  of  the  sisterhood  of  beauty  came — like  the  pro¬ 
vincial  lodges — from  the  country !  The  greatest  quantity 
of  love  and  smiles  was  lavished  on  the  Grand  I^odge,  in 
which  there  were  certainly  some  handsome,  as  they  were 
all  tall  men.  Buckingham  was  among  the  best-looking 
but  he  is  unfortunately  married.  The  tomfoolery  of  such 
aifairs — the  wine,  oil,  corn,  (or  rather  oats,  as  if  the  Scot¬ 
ticism  of  reckoning  nothing  but  oats  corn  had  Solomon’s 
sanction,)  were  poured  forth.  But  there  was  also  given 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  prayers  I  have 
ever  heard,  by  Dr  M‘Leod  of  Cainpsie.  It  was  full  of 
unction.  Mr  Dalgleish,  the  governor  of  the  hospital, 
whose  funds  chiefly  build  the  bridge,  then  proceeded  to 
prove  how  well  a  fine,  benevolent  old  man  may  touch 
your  feelings,  without  one  of  the  usual  graces  of  practi¬ 
sed  oratory.  Our  Provost  replied  in  a  most  feeling,  as 
it  was  an  elegant,  speech.  Then  there  were  cheers  to  the 
welkin — and  really  the  cheers  of  many  thousands  is  a  no¬ 
ble  kind  of  music.  Then  every  man  made  otf  for  his 
dinner.  All  the  public  bodies  had  regular  feasts  that  day  ; 
and  it  was  quite  a  harvest  to  the  hotel-keepers  in  general. 

I  fear  Mr  Mylne,  who  furnished  the  dinner  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Exchange,  w.as  not  so  lucky,  and 
would  reap  little  but  praise  for  his  profits.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  gentlemen  sat  down,  on  this  occasion,  to  eat,  in  a 
hall  worthy  of  an  emperor,  a  dinner  which  might  have 
satisfied  an  Apicius.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  noble 
building  in  which  we  met,  as  I  could  not  do  it  techni¬ 
cally  ;  and,  to  speak  in  terms  of  general  admiration,  would 
convey  few  ideas  to  such  as  have  not  seen  an  edifice  and 
an  apartment  as  yet  unrivalled  in  Scotland.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  one  room  like  it,  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  Parliament  House  apart — for  these  admit  not  of 
comparison  with  the  classical  style  of  this  building.  All 
the  partisans  of  the  two  local  parties  into  which  Glasgow 
is  at  present  split — and  between  which  I  stand  mid- way 
—allow  this  ;  and  so,  I  think,  will  even  your  emigrants 
from  the  East,  when  they  see  it.  It  wjis  planned  by 
Hamilton,  the  architect  of  Hamilton  Palace,  another 
splendid  edifice  nearly  completed.  Next  to  a  good  dinner, 
ft  good  chairman  was  most  to  be  desired  ;  and  there  is 
ot  one  man  in  Glasgow  who  has  at  once  the  eloquence 
ftnd  the  tact  to  conduct  a  meeting  of  the  kind  in  proper 
and  with  unabating  spirit.  Other  very  able,  and 
^ven  excellent  speakers,  we  have  ;  but  Mr  Ewing  is  by 
skilful.  He  was,  of  course,  our  President, 
ft^*  navigated  the  vessel  of  hilarity  in  a  first-rate  man- 
But  we  had  other  good  s])eakers ;  the  Principal, 
\r  "^ns  eloquent,  dignified,  and  impressive  ; 

r  May,  at  once  elegant  and  witty ;  and  Mr  Wright  ex- 
ingly  neat,  though  rather  elaborate.  The  evening  al- 
*^gcther  was  a  delightful  one. 

“  Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  towm  surpasses, 
lor  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses,” 

last  week  the  scene  of  unusual  gaiety  j  but  as  it  docs 


not  lie  in  y’our  way  to  record  the  issue  of  those  import¬ 
ant  events  which  annually  draw  together  in  that  fair 
town  a  great  assemblage  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeo^ 
men  of  the  land,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  “  a  full 
and  particular  account”  of  the  sport — the  curious  may 
find  it  in  the  racing  calendar.  Indeed,  I  feel  so  little 
pleasure  in  seeing  one  animal  spurred  past  another,  that  I 
should  not  have  made  one  of  the  multitude  which  crowd¬ 
ed  the  place,  if  horse-racing  had  been  the  only  amusement 
which  Ayr  afforded  ;  but  it  possesses  at  all  times  many 
attractions  to  visitors,  and,  on  this  occasion,  to  these  was 
added  a  very  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the  person  of  the  most 
celebrated  actor  of  the  day,  on  the  boards  of  its  neat  lit¬ 
tle  theatre.  The  recent  illness  of  Mr  Kean  has  led  to 
much  speculation  on  the  comparative  merits  of  his  act¬ 
ing  before  and  since.  Some  will  have  him  sadly  fallen 
off,  while  others  maintain  that  he  never  acted  better  in 
his  life.  That  he  has  not  yet  regained  his  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  bodily  vigour  is  pretty  obvious,  and  that  his  voice 
is  a  full  tone  lower  in  the  more  arduous  passages  of  the 
parts  he  enacts  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  I  think  will  only 
be  disputed  by  those  who  would  tell  him  he  “  had  white 
hairs  in  his  beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there  but  he 
is  far  from  being  deficient  in  energy,  or  inarticulate.  His 
eye  is  quick  and  clear  as  ever,  and  the  elastic  muscles  of 
his  handsome  face  are  still  under  his  complete  command. 
He  played  several  nights  in  Ayr  to  crowded  and  fashion¬ 
able  audiences.  I  never  liked  him  better  in  Shylock, 
Richard,  and  Sir  Giles,  nor  so  well  in  Rear,  at  any  period 
of  his  histrionic  career.  The  corps  dramatique  is  Mr 
Seymour’s  regular  party,  with  Miss  I.  Paton  as  a  minor 
star. 

Every  body  who  goes  to  Ayr,  goes  to  Burns’s  monu¬ 
ment;  and,  during  the  race- week,  the  road  thither  was  con¬ 
stantly  crowded  with  pilgrims.  I  went  also,  and  while 
there,  admiring  the  surrouiuling  scenery,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  tlie  aj»proach  of  a  band  of  music  playing  the 
beautiful  air,  “  Of  a’  the  airts  the  wind  can  bhivv.”  After 
giving  some  favourite  tunes  in  the  monument,  the  per¬ 
formers  proceeded  to  the  “  keystane”  of  the  bridge  of 
Doon,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  jM?ople,  and  playt*d,  “  Ye 
banks  and  braes  o’  bonny  Doon,”  with  much  sim[dicity 
and  good  taste.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  unex¬ 
pected  treat,  and  turning  to  the  keeper  of  the  monument, 
I  remarked  that  it  was  well  judged  in  the  directors  to 
have  music  there  at  a  time  when  there  w'ere  so  many  visi¬ 
tors.  “  Oh,  sir,”  said  my  cicerone,  the  musikers  are 
no  employed  by  the  directors  ;  they  are  the  Kilmaurs  baun, 
just  come  to  the  monument  out  o’  their  ain  heads.”  The 
honours  that  are  now  daily  heai^ed  on  the  memory  of 
Burns,  and  the  enthusiasm  thus  displayed  by  these  rustic 
sons  of  Apollo,  and  other  visitors  whom  I  met  at  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  unmerit¬ 
ed  neglect  which  the  poet  experienct^d  while  living. 

The  studio  of  Mr  Thom  is  also  a  place  of  great  resort 
in  the  West.  Since  your  last  notice  of  his  w'orks  he  has 
nearly  finished  another  I^andlady,  in  which  he  has  care¬ 
fully  avoided  the  faults,  at  which  you  hinted,  of  his  first 
attempt.  The  present  is  a  jolly,  bouncing,  good-natured 
looking  woman,  with  ample  drapery,  executed  with  Mr 
Thom’s  characteristic  softness  and  truth.  The  bust  of  a 
gentleman  by  Mr  Thom,  which  you  formerly  pronounced  a 
good  likeness,  and  creditable  to  the  artist,  has  been  phiced 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  &c.  pre¬ 
sently  open  in  Glasgow,  and  some  would-be  critic  has  at¬ 
tempted,  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  city,  to  rob  it  of 
all  merit.  He  admits  that  the  bust  is  sufficiently  like  to 
indicate  its  subject  at  first  sight,  but  the  head,  it  is  alle¬ 
ged,  “  is  indifferently  drawn,  the  hair  ill  massed,  and  stiff 
in  its  lines,  and  the  neck  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  and 
the  whole  indicative  of  incorrect  notions  of  anatomy.” 
Now,  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  gentleman  whom  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  perfect  Adonis,  these  remarks  may  ]Missibly  be 
true  ;  if  not,  they  are  unjust.  If  the  gentleman’s  head 
unfortunately  haiq)eus  to  be  an  imperfect  model  —  if 
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he  habitually  wears  his  hair  ill-massed  and  stiff  in  its 
lines — if  his  neck  be  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
his  head,  than  that  of  the  Apollo,  there  would  have  been 
no  truth  in  the  bust  if  it  had  not  been  so  also.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object,  in  portrait  sculpture,  is  surely  to  make  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  striking  likeness ;  and  those  who  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Mr  Thom’s  subject  to  judge  of  the  bust, 
will  admit  that  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  We  “  men 
of  the  west”  are  proud  of  our  sculptor,  and  partial  to  his 
works ;  but  we  are  willing  to  refer  the  merits  of  this  bust 
to  the  respectable  arbitrement  of  the  Editor  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Journal ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  your  rambles,  you 
happen  to  visit  the  falls  of  Clyde,  which  are  now  in  all 
their  glory,  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  follow  the 
stream  as  far  as  Glasgow,  and  settle  the  point.  About 
five  miles  below  Lanark,  you  will  find  the  modest  Mr 
Forrest  in  a  quarry  by  the  road  side,  hammering  away  at 
a  gigantic  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  a  mile  farther  on,  in  a  beautiful  loop  of  the  Clyde, 
you  will  be  readily  introduced  to  that  singular  genius, 
John  Greenshields,  who  is  now  engaged  heart  and  soul 
Sn  sculpturing  a  spirited  group  from  the  giaphic  cantata 
of  the  Jolly  Beggars.  ]VIr  Greenshields  had  just  finished 
a  statue  of  his  gracious  Majesty,  when  he  began  this  mot¬ 
ley  crew  of  “  randie  gangrel  bodies” — but,  vast  as  the 
stride  undoubtedly  is,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  old  song, 

There’s  a  difference  to  be  seen 
’Twixt  a  beggar  and  a  king — 

for  the  ‘‘  patches”  and  wallets”  with  which  he  has  co¬ 
vered  his  tatterdemalions,  are  executed  with  as  much 
precision  and  accuracy  as  the  trappings  of  royalty  that 
adorn  his  figure  of  our  Sovereign. 

Should  you  be  induced  to  take  the  short  excursion  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  palace  will  be  an  agreeable  lounge 
while  your  horse  baits  at  Hamilton,  and  then  a  short  ride 
will  bring  you  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings  in  Glasgow, 
which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
far-famed  periodical  over  which  you  preside,  upon  the 
Editor’s  next  appearance  in  his  magic  slippers. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

BABYLON. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Lorenzo  di 

Astorga. 

[Of  this  learned  cleik”of  Astorga  as  little  is  known  as  of  his 
poetical  contemporary  Gonzalo  di  Berceo,  whom  we  formerly  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  readers.  {Lit.  Jour,  vol.  i.  p.  257  )  The  poem  of 
Alexander  the  Great”  is  all  that  remains  to  rescue  his  name  from 
entire  oblivion ;  and  even  that  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  only  a 
translation  of  a  La»in  poem,  of  which  there  also  exists  a  French  ver¬ 
sion.  We  feel  inclined,  however,  to  support  Don  Lorenzo’s  claim 
to  originality  upon  the  grounds  of  internal  evidence.  His  resem¬ 
blance,  in  thought  and  manner,  to  Di  Berceo,  is  much  closer  than  it 
could  have  been  had  the  ))oem  in  question  been  only  the  translation 
of  a  work  composed  in  a  different  country  and  in  a  different  age. 
The  following  specimen,  from  the  “  Alexander,”  has  the  same  poeti¬ 
cal  imagery  and  incident  as  the  ••  Benedictine’s  Pilgrimage”  we  gave 
in  a  former  number,  and  completely  identifies  itself  with  the  same 
age  and  state  of  society  in  which  that  was  composed — the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.] 

The  dwellaris  in  that  lialesome  londe  na  mortelle  dollouris 
dree, 

Thair  be  al  maner  spycerye,  bothe  the  clove  an’  citroue 

tiTe ; 

Thair  alsiia  the  frankincense  swete,  the  carnatiouii  fayre 
to  see. 

Ginger,  nuttcraeg,  and  spikenardc,  most  preshyous  of  the 
three. 

The  fragrancye  the  tn*es  give  out,  is  of  vertew  so  sovrane, 
I'liat  thaim  liesyde,  nocht  potencic  hath  ariey  by  ride  of 
payne  j 


This  odour  comes  to  soche  as  thence  ane  daye's  journT^ 
remay  ne,  ^ 

An’  the  faces  of  the  people  all  are  comelye  and  amene 

Thorowe  the  citye  there  outsprange  fulle  manie  fountavnes 
pure, 

Cule  at  noontyde  an’  als  lukewarme  at  the  morninge’s 
clullye  houre  ; 

Nevir  mot  frogge  or  creepand  thinge  to  breede  therein 
have  poure, 

Bot  clere  an’  swete  they  gushet  oute  in  ane  evirlastvnffe 
shoure.  * 

In  ane  champayne,  richt  smooth  an’  wide,  it  wals  fuDe 
dichtlye  plast, 

Quhar  deer  wer  plenty  fulle,  an’  eke  all  kynde  of  huntvnire 
beast ; 

The  mouiitaynes  also  round  about  with  flokkis  wer  well 
ydrest, 

Quham  nowther  springe  nor  summer  mot  in  aney  waye 
moleste. 

The  palaces  they  reirit  weren  by  ane  maister  richt  grete, 
All  conyngely  bye  squarre  an’  rule  they  weren  situate ; 
Feste  in  the  livynge  rocke,  I  wot,  wer  thair  foundacioiw 
sette, 

That  fyre  nor  water  nevir  mot  thaim  laye  all  desolate. 

The  portalles  off  the  samyn  were  off  natyve  ivorye, 
Pure  whyte,  an’  als  fyne  chrystele  they  glancit  gloriouslye; 
Most  conynge  the  devyces — qiihyle  highe  an’  roiallye 
Soarit  the  kinges  aun  chamberis,  quhilk,  in  suthe,  most 
kinglye  be. 

Four  hundred  ar  the  pillares  this  biiildynge  that  upholdde, 
Bothe  capytale  an’  base  theroffe  of  verray  fynest  golde ; 
Not  the  live  coale  it  halde  not  bene  mor  dazzlande  to  be- 
holdde. 

So  burnishet  an’  bricht  wer  they  as  mot  na  all  he  tolde. 

There  alsua  musicke  chauntit  wals,  with  arte  bot  seeiiil 
knowen. 

The  deepe  bass  chordes  awakenande  the  sorrowes  of  dayes 
gone, 

The  gladsume  trille  o’  the  dansand  layes,  the  waylinge 
semitone, 

Wele  mot  they  erne  the  meid  fra  soche  als  no  earthlye 
dwellinge  owne. 

No  not  in  al  this  worlde  is  ane  manne  als  wyse,  I  ween, 
Quha  mot  the  daintye  plesaunce  shaw  that  in  this  place 
hath  bene ; 

Mong  soch  delyte  abydande  the  manne  Avals  nevir  seen, 
That  payne  or  sorrowe  evir  tholit,  or  thirst  or  hunger 
keen.  R*  I  • 

THE  AULD  MAN’S  WIFE’S  DEAD. 

A  PARODY. 

J3g  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

The  auld  man’s  Avife’s  dead. 

The  poor  body’s  Avife’s  dead, 

The  auld  man’s  AAdfe’s  dead. 

An’  feint  a  mair  has  he. 

There  was  hay  to  won,  an’  lint  to  AveeJ, 

An’  deuks  an’  hens  an’  a’  to  feed. 

An’  peats  an’  turs  an’  a’  to  lead — 

What  meant  the  Avife  to  dee  ?  ^ 

Tlie  auld  man’s  wife’s  dead. 

The  poor  body’s  wife’s  dead. 

The  auld  man’s  Avife’s  dead, 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee. 

Now  Avhen  her  back  is  at  the  aa'h’. 

She  htul  a  faut,  an’  maybe  twa, 

But  noAv  s1k*’8  dead,  that’s  AA^arst  of  a'. 

An’  Avhut  a  ;:ouk  was  she  ! 
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The  cTuld  mairs  wife’s  dead, 

ITie  poor  body’s  wife’s  dead, 

The  aiild  man’s  wife’s  dead, 

An’  feint  a  mair  has  he. 

She  had  the  cauld  but  an’  the  creiik. 

The  inirliegoes  an’  maltman  yeuk. 

The  skriiik,  the  shaw,  the  scarlet  breuk, 
An’  yet  the  jaud  to  dee  ! 

The  auid  man’s  wife’s  dead. 

The  poor  body’s  wife’s  dead. 

The  aiild  man’s  wife’s  dead, 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee. 

She  was  wry-faced,  an’  bloncb-lippit, 
Pleme-hough’d,  an’  hag^is-fittit, 
Lan^-neckit,  chandler-chaftit — 

Yet  the  jaud  to  dee  ! 


A  MORNING  WALK. 

By  Charles  Doyne  Sillery. 

The  morning  breathed  her  mist  of  light  into  the  crystal 
sky, 

And  the  golden  stars  lay  buried  in  the  deep  empurpled 
dye ; 

Her  orient  pearls  were  shower’d  among  the  green  leaves 
of  the  woods. 

And  she  drew  a  veil  of  roselight  o’er  the  gently  heaving 
Hoods : 

Each  little  weeping  flow’eret  threw  the  dew-drop  from  its 
eye, 

And,  gemm’d  with  every  hue  of  heaven,  look’d  laughingly 
on  high ; 

The  clover  waved  its  crimson  crest,  the  fresh  green  grass 
its  blades, 

And  the  clouds  threw  down  a  checker’d  world  of  floating 
lights  and  shades. 

At  young  Aurora’s  birth  that  day  far  o’er  the  spangled  sod 
I  roved  with  all  my  spirit  full  of  the  presence  of  its  God  ; 
A  melancholy  melody  of  fancy  thrill’d  my  heart. 

And  I  felt  the  tears  in  silent  showers  from  their  feverish 
fountains  start ; 

For,  where  the  babbling  rivulet  pour’d  its  amber  to  the  sea, 
A  warbling  bird  above  me  sat  embower’d  in  birchen  tree; 
So  plaintively,  so  mournfully,  it  pour’d  its  lovely  lay, 
fhat  my  heart  was  well  nigh  breaking  >vith  the  strains 
that  died  away. 

Alas,  said  I,  bright  bird  of  Heaven  !  what  cause  hast  thou 
to  mourn  ? 

Thou  dost  not  grieve  for  pleasures  gone — ^gone,  never  to 
return  ! 

Thy  sweet  existence  flows  away  in  melody  and  love — 
nis  world’s  all  green  beneath  thee,  those  Heavens  all 
bright  above  ! 

And  thou  canst  sleep  in  peace,  poor  bird  !  regardless  of 
the  morrow, 

^  ithout  a  thought  to  sting  thy  heart  with  soul-oppress- 
ing  sorrow  : 

I  me — I  live  to  die,  and  die  to  live  again, 

essedness  and  innocence,  or  everlasting  pain  ! 

A  L  . 

Ar  ^  ^^^^*icholy  heart  has  mine  been  from  its  birth, 

1  its  chords  my  spirit  sighs  as  th’ iEolian  breath 

Wh 

creer  I  turn — where’er  I  rove — in  this  dark  vale  of 
j  tears, 

surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  sorrow's,  cares,  and 
Oh 

^od  !  iny  God!  look  down  from  Heaven,  and  teach 
Oils  soul  to  rise 

To  St  happiness,  home — home  into  the  skies  ; 

As  *^i^!'**  hitellectual  lyre  in  rapturous  praise  to  thee, 

this  solitary  bird  poui*s  forth  its  love  to  me  ! 


WILT  THOU  THINK  OP  ME? 

Wilt  thou  think  of  me  when  I  am  dead  ? 

Wilt  thou  one  tear  o’er  my  memory  shed  ? 

Wilt  thou  visit  my  grave  in  yon  lone  green  spot, 

Or  leave  me  to  slumber  unwept — forgot  ? 

There  are  faithless  hearts  in  this  w'orld  of  ours. 

That  change  into  thorns  youth’s  path  of  flowers ; 

That  trifle  with  Love  as  the  toy  of  a  day. 

And  make  bright  eyes  dim  in  their  treacherous  play. 

Tliou  didst  seek  to  gain  this  hccart  of  mine. 

Thou  didst  slight  the  gift  when  that  heart  tvas  thine; 
And  it  still  is  thine,  but  how  changed  art  thou — 

My  wan  cheek  may  tell,  and  my  pale-worn  brow. 

O  !  woman’s  love,  like  the  mountain  river. 

Expands  as  it  Hows,  and  will  flow  for  ever  ; 

Mid  life’s  noisy  pursuits,  or  her  home’s  happy  peace^ 
The  pure  fount  of  affection  will  never  decrease ! 

I  have  but  one  prayer  to  ask  of  thee : 

Wilt  thou  visit  my  grave  beneath  yonder  tree, 

And  one  little  tear  o’er  her  memory  shed 

Whom  thy  falseness  laid  low  ’mong  the  dreamless  dead  ? 

Gertrede. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Muskk  FRAxgAis. — The  engravings  from  the  paintings  and 
statues  collected  in  the  splendid  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  executed 
at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  are  well-known  to  every  artist  and 
man  of  taste,  under  the  designation  of  the  Musce  Franqais.  The 
principal  engravers  of  the  Continent  were  employed  in  its  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  collection  cuusikts  of  345  engra¬ 
vings,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  plates  alone  cost  £75,000.  The 
costly  nature  of  the  work,  of  course,  limited  its  circulation  to  a  few 
wealthy  connoisseurs,  and  the  expenses  were  principally  defrayed 
I  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  A  new  edition  of  this  magnificent  work 
is  now  about  to  be  issued  by  A.  and  W.  Galignani,  of  Paris,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Ogle  Robinson,  of  London,  at  one-third  of  its  original  price, 
which  will  render  it  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  splendid 
work  of  art  ever  offered  to  the  public.  We  have  had  an  opjKjrtunity 
of  examining  specimens  of  the  three  first  numbers,  and  we  beg  it  to 
be  understood  that  we  are  talking  Editorially,  and  consequently  with 
the  strictest  impartiality,  when  we  say  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
publication  which  has  charmed  us  more.  Each  Number  contains 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  exquisite  engravings  on  large  folio,  with  let¬ 
ter-press  illustrations,  and  is  sold  at  the  astonishingly  moderate 
price  of  two  guineas.  A  number  is  to  be  issued  on  the  Island  15th  of 
every  month  (beginning  with  the  1st  of  September)  and  twenty-five 
numbers  will  complete  the  work.  Our  pleasure  in  looking  at  these 
admirable  plates  was  not  much  less  than  we  should  have  received 
from  the  originals  themsdves,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
this  was  no  slight  pleasure,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  engravings 
are  taken  from  the  chefs-iTiVuvre  of  such  men  as  Da  Vinci,  Titian, 
Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  Caracci,  Guido,  Albano,  Dominiehino, 
Poussin,  Morillo,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Gerard 
Dow,  Van  Ostade,  Wouvermans,  Rackhuysen,  Claude  Lorrain,  Le 
Sueur,  Vernet,  Chatillon,  and  many  others.  We  should  consider 
ourselves  deficient  in  our  duty  to  the  public,  did  we  not  earnestly 
press  upon  the  attention  and  patronage  of  every  nian  of  taste  this 
noble  work.  Indeed,  no  library  of  any  lover  of  the  arts  can  be  com¬ 
plete  without  it. 

More  News  of  the  Annitals. — Among  the  contributors  to  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Literary  Souvenir,  are — Mrs  Hemans, 
Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Jewsbury,  J.  Galr,  J.  Montgomery, 
Professor  Wilson,  Barry  Cornwall,  W.  M.  Praed,  T.  H.  Bayley,  Dr 
Maginn,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Hartly  Coleridge,  Derwent  Conway,  Alaric 
A.  Watts,  D.  M.  Moir,and  the  Authors  of  “  Highways  and  Byways** 
Constantinople  in  I82H “  Talcs  of  the  Munster  Festivals’*— 
“  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula”— “  Tales  of  the  O’Hara  Family  ” 
— “  The  Kuzzilbash” — “  Tales  of  the  Moors,”  &c. — The  Amulet  for 
1830  is  nearly  complete ;  and  Mr  Hall,  we  understand,  has  been  very 
successful  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  writers  of  the  age.  Among  its  illustrations,  will  be  an  en¬ 
graving,  from  the  King’s  picture,  of  an  English  cottage,  by  Mulready, 
anothei  frum  Wilkie’s  painting  of  the  “  Dorty  Bui rn^”  another  from 
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a  drawini;  by  Martin,  from  the  burine  of  Le  Keux,  for  which,  it  is 
stated,  the  engraver  received  the  unprecedented  sum  of  180  guineas. 
— TAe  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not  is  announced  for  publication  in  No¬ 
vember,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  It  is  to  con¬ 
tain  twelve  engravings  of  a  very  interesting  character  to  the  little 
folk,  for  whom  It  is  intended— as  a  Christmas  Presenf,  or  New  Year’s 
Gift;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  literary  assistants  will  be  those 
who  know  how  best  to  blend  instruction  with  amusement. — The  Mu¬ 
sical  Bijou  is  another  of  our  promised  Annuals.  It  is  to  contain  ori¬ 
ginal  literary  contributions  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  J.  H.  Bayley,  Lord 
Nugent,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  others;  and  original  music  by 
Rossini,  Bishop,  Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  Rod  well,  Kiallmark,  Barnett, 
Parry,  and  others. 

The  Edinburgh  Review. — The  forthcoming  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  the  last  which  Mr  Jeffrey  will  edit.  Some  of 
his  friends  were  anxious  that,  at  the  winding  up  of  his  connexion 
with  this  periodical,  for  which  he  has  done  so  much,  he  should  have 
taken  a  formal  farewell  of  his  numerous  readers;  but  this  Mr 
JeffVey  positively  declined.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Number  to  be  published  next  week,  as  it  is  his  last,  will  be  one  of 
the  Editor’s  best  efforts.  It  is  of  a  more  literary  cast  than  several  of 
its  predecessors  have  been.  The  opening  article  is  upon  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Principle,  in  reply  to  the  Westminster  Review;  there  is 
also  an  article  on  the  Drama;  and  re\\ev/s,  inter  alia,  of  Napier’s 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  Allan  Cunningham’s  Lives  of 
the  British  Painters. 

We  observe  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science  is  postponed  till  the  1st 
October.  Amongst  the  contents  advertised,  are  many  objects  of  interest 
to  the  Naturalist ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  the  communica¬ 
tions  and  papers  on  Geographical  Science  and  Discovery,— a  princi¬ 
pal  object  with  this  publication, — that  an  important  hiatus  in  our 
periodical  literature  will  now  be  filled  up ;  and  we  shall  thus  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  advantage  which  our  Continental  neighbours  have  long 
enjoyed  in  the  Ephemera  of  the  Baron  de  Zach,  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Society  de  Geographic,  and  the  numerous  Geographical  Periodicals 
which  are  brought  out  in  France. 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  work  preparing  for  immediate  pub¬ 
lication,  intended  for  general  readers,  entitled,  A  Manual  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  Human  Body,  in  Health  and  Disease;  Comprehending 
a  concise  view  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Frame,  its  most  pre¬ 
valent  Diseases,  and  ample  Directions  for  the  regulation  of  Diet; 
Regimen  and  Treatment  of  Children  and  the  Aged  ;  with  selections 
of  the  opinions  of  the  most  approved  Medical  Authorities  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects. 

Mr  P.  P.  Thoms  (who  was  for  many  years  resident  at  Macao)  has 
ready  for  the  press  a  History  of  China,  translated  from  the  Chinese; 
and  to  be  published  by  subscription,  in  one  quarto  volume.  The 
History  commences  with  the  earliest  records  of  that  nation,  (according 
to  their  own  chronology  3100  years  before  Christ,)  and  contains 
every  important  event  connected  with  Chinese  annals  up  to  a.d.  300. 

The  new  volume  by  Miss  Landon,  containing  the  Venetian  Brace¬ 
let,  the  Lost  Pleiad,  and  other  Poems,  will  be  ready  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  A  beautiful  frontispiece  for  it,  from  a  painting,  by  Howard, 
has  been  engraved  by  William  Finden. 

An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  Town  of 
Greenock,  with  numerous  embellishments,  is  in  the  press. 

There  is  preparing  for  pablication,  a  German  and  English  Compa¬ 
rative  Dictionary,  meant  to  hold  out  to  the  beginner  encouragement 
and  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  German  language. 

Professor  Miller,  of  Co|>enhagen,  has  announced  two  works,  the 
first  of  which  bears  the  following  singular  title,  “  Denmark’s  Pride 
in  her  Humiliation:  or,  of  what  have  we,  Danes,  as  a  people,  still 
reason  to  be  proud  ?”  The  second  is  an  Histoiical  View  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  VI. 

New  Literary  Society. — A  new  society,  named  the  Literary 
Union,  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  metropolis,  to  consist  of  four 
hundred  members,  for  the  puriwse  of  promoting  frequent  meeting 
and  intercourse  among  the  professors  of  art,  literature,  and  science. 

Elocution. — W'e  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr  Roberts  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  Elocution  Classes  here  during  the  ensuing  winter.  He  is 
an  established  and  favourite  teacher.  We  contemplate  some  remarks 
in  an  early  Number  on  the  present  state  of  elocution  in  Edinburgh. 

Madame  Genlis. — This  lady  is  again  about  to  publish  a  religious 
novel  as  her  last  exit.  But  >he  l<as  so  often  Liken  her  leave  of  the 
literary  world,  and  reappeared  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  probable 
she  will  never  decide  ou  a  lasting  farewell  until  she  quit  this  transi¬ 
tory  scene  altogether. 

The  Morning  Watch.— There  is  a  quarterly  periodical,  with  the 
above  title,  at  present  publishing  in  London,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Rev.  Edwanl  Irving,  and  a  few  other  worthies  of  millen¬ 
nial  celebrity.  In  their  last  number  (No.  3.)  there  is  a  review  (a 
millennial  one  of  course)  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson’s  last  volume  of 
Sermons,  in  the  Appendix  to  which  discourses,  it  is  well  known,  the 
Doctor  refutes  the  tenets  which  Irving  and  others  hold  ou  the  subject 


of  the  Millennium.  The  reviewer,  however,  instead  of  seeing  ar(f  t 
tion,  sees  only  “  eight  octavo  pages  of  abusive  declamation,”  anil 
quoting  some  of  the  worthy  Doctor’s  statements,  he  breaks  out  ‘ 
this  beautiful  bit  of  evangelical  writing : — **  When  we  had  read 
far,  we  instinctively  began  to  sing,  from  the  farce  of  Midas,  ^ 

‘  Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moderate  the  rancour  of  your  tongue* 
Why  flash  those  sparks  of  fury  from  your  eyes  ?  * 

Remember  when  the  judgment’s  weak,  the  prejudice  is  strong* 

A  stranger  why  should  you  despise  ?***  ® * 

This  is  surely  an  odd  specimen  of  a  millennarian,  who  sits  down  to 
view  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  forthwith  finds  himself  instincti 
singing  a  song  from  the  farce  of  Midas  !  We  should  like  much  ^to 
know  the  nett  quantity  of  spirits  and  water  which  had  been  discusred 
before  there  was  produced  such  excessive  merriment  in  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  “  Morning  Watch,  or  Quarterly  Journal  on  Prophecy.N 

Anecdote  of  Burns — Burns  lived  near  the  Custom-house  at 
Edinburgh  while  getting  his  instructions  as  an  exciseman.  Mr 

B - ,  who  was  ignoiant  of  the  poet’s  new  pursuit,  being  on  a  visit 

to  him,  remarked  upon  the  excellence  of  the  prospect  from  the  win. 
dow  at  which  they  sat,  adding,  “  But  it  is  quite  destroyed  to  me  by 
these  licensed  plunderers”  (meaning  the  excise  officers)  whom  I 
see  going  about.”  “  That,**  said  Burns,  smiling,  “  is  my  own  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.” 

A  Universal  Author.— Had  we  not  actually  seen  in  print  the 
following  curious  advertisement  we  should  have  had  some  doubts  of 
its  existence  “  An  Author,  whose  public  and  private  repute  is  un¬ 
exceptionable,  confidently  offers— To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  an 
unlimited  supply  of  Verses  suited  to  amateur  collections.  To 
Ladies,  small  Poems  and  Sketches  for  Portfolios,  to  continue  in  MS. 
or  to  be  printed,  as  required.  To  Editors,  three  hours’  Writing 
daily  :  politics  ministerial,  with  a  reserve  on  the  liberal.  To  Pub¬ 
lishers,  MS.  Books  and  Orders  speedily  performed,  and  Memoranda 
adroitly  set  to  any  style  and  sentiment.  Honour  through  all  these 
professions.  The  terms  are  very  moderate.  Address,  G.  L.  W.,  10, 
Redcross  Square,  Great  Tower  Street,  London.” 

Theatrical  Gossip,^ A  piece  in  one  act,  called  “  Fatality,”  altered 
from  the  French  by  Miss  Boaden,  has  been  indifferently  successful  at 
the  Haymarket — “  Der  Vampyr”  still  continues  exceedingly  attract¬ 
ive  at  the  English  Opera ;  and  we  learn  from  Leipsic,  that  Marsch- 
ner,  the  composer,  has  just  completed  a  new  opera,  entitled  “  The 
Templar  and  the  Jewess,”  the  story,  doubtless,  from  I vanhoe.— No¬ 
thing  certain  is  yet  determined  regarding  Covent  Garden ;  but  »e 
shall  probably  be  able  to  state  what  its  fate  is  to  be  in  our  next.  Mr 
Macready  has  offered  to  accept  the  management,  and  not  only  to  give 
his  services  gratuitously  during  the  season  unless  it  should  produce  a 
profit,  but  to  advance  a  thousand  pounds  to  meet  immediate  charges. 
He  requires  a  guarantee  that  he  shall  run  no  personal  risk  beyond  the 
£1000,  and  a  pledge  of  non-inteiference ;  and,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  all 
the  eminent  performers  now  attached  to  the  establishment  must  re- 
main.  Should  this  offer  not  be  accepted,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Ducrow  might  remove  from  Astley’s  Amphitheatre  to  the  wider 
sphere  of  Covent  Garden  with  good  effect.  What  would  then  be¬ 
come  of  the  '*  legitimate  drama  ?” — Sontag  has  declined  fulfilling  her 
engagement  in  Paris,  on  account  of  ill  health. — Kean  has  been  play¬ 
ing  with  Seymour’s  comjiany  in  Paisley  and  Ayr.  We  expect  him 
here  in  a  few  weeks.— Mackay  has  been  performing  in  Liverpool.— 
Liston  has  gone  to  Germany  with  his  son,  whom  he  is  about  to  place 
in  the  University  of  Gottingen. — Miss  Stephens  is  to  sing  at  Drury 
Lane  next  season. — W'e  understand  that  De  Begnis  is  to  be  here  in 
December  with  an  Italian  company.  He  has  taken  the  Caledonian 
Theatre  for  a  fortnight,  for  the  use  of  which,  it  i>  said,  he  is  to  pay 
one  hundred  guineas.— We  are  told  that  it  is  Mr  C.  Bass’s  intention 
to  continue  here  during  winter.  Unless  the  histrionic  strength  of  his 
company  be  made  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  he  may  depend 
upon  it  that  we  shall  not  quietly  submit  to  the  infliction.  Edinburgh 
cannot  support  two  theatres  ;  and  our  patronage,  therefore,  shall  be 
given  exclusively  to  the  establishment  where  the  best  interests  of 
the  drama  are  most  attended  to.  A  very  short  time  will  prove  whe¬ 
ther  that  establishment  is  the  Theatre  Royal  or  the  Caledonian. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  No.  IV.  in  our  next. 

We  hope  to  find  room  in  an  early  number  for  **  A  Tale  of  the 
Siege  of  Namur.”— We  regret  that  “  My  New  Trousers”  will  not 
suit  us. — We  are  afraid  the  “  Dream,”  by  “  M.  E.”  of  Glasgow  is  too 
long  for  us ;  but  it  contains  some  spirited  lines. — The  ?ong 
Kirkcudbright  is  a  good  set  of  the  old  Jacobite  air— “ ha  wadna 
fight  for  Charlie.”— The  lines  entitled  “  Glengarry’s  Grave  ^ 
not  do. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  we  have  discontinued  out 
“  Letters  from  London  ”  during  the  summer,  when  the  metropo  is  i 
empty.  But  we  shall  resume  them  as  soon  as  the  returning  scfti 
raakcd  information  direct  from  Uead-quarterj  of  importance. 


